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MINISTERS AT MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL. 


priate rhetoric in which his theory may be dressed 
up. The Conservative Government is really only the 


late Liberal Government, quieter, less ambitious, and a great 
deal more pleasant. It accepts all that ite rs 
have done. It works in their grooves. It tries to do 

meant to do. It frankly recognizes the triumphs 


Yipee It never condemns, even in words, the 


Liberal paths in which for forty years it had 
It did not feel any inclination to 
reaction, or the undoing of what had been 
is extremely to the credit of the present 
Ministry that it has accurately seen what was required by 
the nation, and has honestly set itself to give what was 
needed. But some little explanation of wieé Tod happened 
something to console, to cheer, and to afford a con- 
Wenient watchword—seemed due to the’ Conservative 
pet Mr. Disrazti felt this, and has shown his affec- 
i , if bewildered, friends how to make themselves per- 
fectly comfortable. By accepting modern Liberalism, 
they are really doing nothing more than to fall back on 
the old traditions of the Tories ; they are but pupils 
in the great school of Prrr and Grenviiz. This is not 
far from the truth; and it is a most convenient for- 

mula for Conservatives who love to obey their leaders, 
but also meekly wish to understand in some dim way 
what they are doing. But then the Conservatives know 
that they are not Liberals. They have different attorneys and 
public-houses, and surely they must have different principles 
too. To be a disciple of Prrr and GrenvitiE sounds well, but 
if this means to be also a disciple of Mr. Giapstonr, what 
was the use of having won a great vi at the last elec- 
tions? Mr. Disrartt again comes to the aid of his fol- 
lowers. He explains to them that the persons called 
Liberals whom they defeated at the late elections are per- 
Sons who have departed from the sound Liberalism of: Pirr 
and GRENVILLE in deference to a set of abatract philosophers 
whose principles and theories are eminently Continental 
and un-English, Now at last a faithful Conservative can 
start fair. He knows what he is and.what he is not. He 
is a sound Liberal after the | British type of Pirr and 
Grenvitte ; but there is one thing from which he is provi- 
dentially clear, and that is from a fatal tendency to lose 


osophy. 
could be more than to criticize these 
inyention from 


the point of view of 
historical Liberalism. is uot 


himself in abstract and unnational 

strokes 

Pedantic 


d new 
on of opposition to Home Rale in the necessity of there 


em. The i 
is that of the friend of 


anything like paternal government, for that wo 

to depart too obviously from their Liberal les, 
‘but can bring the organization of Government to 
assist the weak and ‘Still the passing of 


exhaust all they have to do and to think of. On some 
me Rule, exam: ‘can have nothing to ‘do; 
and Mr. Disrazii discovered a i i 


people 
together at the centre of the Empire, in order to support 
the burden of governing the unnumbered millions who 
inhabit our remote de 


for example, the Established Church, as to the 
of which Mr. Diszartt owns that some apprehension 
natural. He does not think that Conservatives 
alarmed. The Church is e 


that is only what has happened to the Church m 
age since it was first founded in Jerusalem. Wise 
——— must see that the a parties in the Church 
only represent the natural and permanent divergencies 
view with which men regard religion ; and as to those whom 
vanity rather than conviction hurries into eccentricities, 
Mr. Diskagui can ‘only say with his that they 

ey must i without persecution. 
again there is looming in the distance the phantom’ of 
a new Reform: Bill. To ask for a new Reform Bill 
now is in the bad style of abstract philosophy; but 
the followers of Prrr and Grenvittze must be alive 
to the anomaly of only two millions out of thirty 
being directly represented. Should -the violence of 
Church parties go beyond the precedents of Jerusalem 
and provoke an open rupture, Conservatives will be pre- 
pared to a misfortune for which they will be 

lameless. Should any set of people, who have a chance 
of getting it,*clamour for a redistribution of political 
power, Conservatives will then see that the days of abgffact 
philosophy are over, and that the time for applying the 
principles of Pirr and GRENVILLE has 

To Lord Dersy was assigned the humbler task of 
explaining that the spirited foreign policy of which Con- 
servatives used to hear and so much was merely a 


oF 
composing a history of England in the nineteenth century. 
aes eminent Conservatives, the Merchant Taylors, | able and to look their enemies in the face during their 
have given Mr. Disrarit the opportunity of making | present period of political transformation. Historically, : 
_his first political speech since he came into power ; and | of course, it is undeniable that Mr. Disragii rose to emin- 
the use to which he put the occasion was the natural one | ence by opposing, and encouraging his party to oppose, the 
of explaining and justifying to his humble friends the | salutary views of Pitr and GRENVILLE on Free-trade. But 
t position of himself and his colleagues. He has | this has nothing to do with the real matter which he had 
And to invent many theories in his day, and this time he | in hand when speaking at Merchant Taylors’ Hall. He was 
had to invent a theory to account for his being at the head | merely teaching Conservatives what to say now, and if he 
of a mild Liberal Ministry. But, with a fertile imagination | succeeded in this, his main purpose was answered, So far =. 
and a keen appreciation of history as a field in which | as he had any other se, it was to prepare his friends 
anything that is wanted may be found, he is never at a | for what lay before aT 
loss for a theory, and he is still less at a loss for appro- | wishes his to cl 
obtrudes w mservative 
‘ i This is wise, agreeable. 
hime? mid sb the timo Of his 
cession to office, what the country wanted was & 
_ghange of men more than anything else. It had had 
enotgh of Mr, Gtapstonz, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Aynron, 
and it longed for the substitution of men who did not 
ighten or bully it. It did not want to forsake | crop up some day in which the proper course of Conserva- 
tives is not aw dong Mr. Disragii suggests that on such 
right method discover the best reasons 
possible maintaining what exists, as the- prebabili 
is that attacks on existing institutions will be made 
under the mischievous inspiration of abstract, and possibly : 
frog-eating, philosophers; but to be ready to give way if 
necessary, as it may turn out that the attacks made have ; 
been based on the traditions of Pirt and Geznvniz. Take, 
is 
be 3 
and its richness of life, and, if it is distracted by parties, 
| 
XUM 


| 
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. that possibly will not win much reputation. 
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hrase suited for times of opposition, or of preparation 
or an election, to which no sensible Conservative in 
office would dream of attaching any meaning. Lord 
Dersy candidly avowed what has been so often said for 
him, that he did not believe that it made the faintest 


. difference in the foreign policy of the country whether 


he or Lord Graxvitte was in office. To keep England 
out of war is the first object of the Foreign Sec- 
retary, whoever he may be, and to keep Europe 
out of war is the second. This is the sum and 
end of our foreign policy. When this is realized the 
advocates of a spirited policy may, if they please, go to bed 
and dream of England rising in her majesty to use her 
ironclads and Armstrong guns; but waking politicians 
have humbler and more real things to think of. Lord 
Sauispury spoke for the House of Lords, and spoke in the 
of a natural and legitimate exultation. The 

House of Lords now enjoys two blessings to which it was 
recently a stranger. No one now thinks of criticizing or 
attacking it, and the days are when a Prime 
Mimister could say that he would think thrice before he 
attempted to put an end to its existence. It shares in the 
general immunity from danger which was one of the con- 
uences of an election by which the constituencies made 

it manifest’ that they longed for a time of repose. Now, 
too, it is no longer distracted and annoyed by having 
to pass the measures of a Ministry which does not 
command its confidence. It can at last exercise a 
free judgment, without fear of abuse or threats, and can 
quietly and agreeably follow the lead of a sympathetic 
Ministry. Both Lord Dersy and Lord Sauispury, however, 
protested against its being supposed that their party had 
come into office to do nothing. On the contrary, they 
think it has a great amount of work before it, but it is 
work of a kind that will not attract much attention, and 
To keep on 


doing useful things of a modest, everyday type is the 


duty they have set before them, Mr. Disrasxi justified 


Ministry to his party, and his colleagues endeavoured 
to justify it to the nation. So far, it must be owned, the 
Per | has not only promised well, but has carried ont 
faithfully and successfully what it has promised. 


SPAIN. 

yas campaign in the North of Spain makes slow 
progress, and the Carlists have displayed unexpected 
tenacity since they were compelled to break up the blockade 
of Bilbao. Marshal Concua has thns far scarcely seemed 
to profit ty his great superiority in numbers and in 
illery. ‘The explanation of the inactivity of his army by 
the state of the weather in a Spanish Jume is not a little 
surprising. Larger armies have often accomplished greater 
exploits im rougher seasons and in far less genial climates. 
On the whole, it may be collected from many conflicting 
statements that the Carlists are now comparatively weaker 
than during their occupation of the lines of Somorrostro. 
They have since been checked in many skirmishes, and 
they have never obtained any considerable advantage. 
Marshal Conca is the more likely to have formed a definite 
and comprehensive plan of campaign because he has 
steadily kept his own counsel. The wholesome severity 
which he exercises both towards his own soldiers and to 
the enemy indicates his confidence of success and his de- 
termination to command an effective army. He lately in- 
formed a Navarrese deputation that at the conclusion of 
the war he would summarily abolish the fueros for which 
the Northern provinces have so obstinately struggled. His 
declaration will provoke the population to new 
efforts ; but, on the other hand, the Carlists are likely to be 
alarmed by a proof that the Commander-in-Chief is 
thoroughly in earnest. In the winter of 1872 Serrano 
ado an opposite policy with the smallest possible 
success. He offered an to the insurgents, 
and he guaranteed the maintenance of the provincial 
privileges. Within two months from the ostensible 
pacification of the North, the civil war which is still 
proceeding commenced on a larger scale than before 
the temporary truce. Fear will perhaps produce a more 
lasting effect than atéempts at conciliation which are pro- 
bably attributed to weakness. Marshal Concua has at the 
same time begun to impress practically on the disaffected 
inhabitants of the districts whieh he oecupies the mconve- 
nienee of incurring hjs resentment. Horses and beasts of 


burden are forcibly seized without payment; and any dis. 
play of Carlist sympathies will be sternly repressed. Ing 
few days or weeks Concua’s plan of operation will be dis. 
closed, and the enemy will scarcely be strong enough to 
resist his advance. It is thought probable that, if the 
Marshal can inflict a serious defeat on the Carlist army, he 
will transfer the command to some younger general, and 
return to Madrid to aid in solving the political complica. 
tions in which the Government is as usual involved. In the 
meantime it is satisfactory to find that one veteran Spanish 
leader prefers the discharge of his military duty to plots 
and intrigues. Marshal Conca is only a little younger 
than Espartero, whom he lately visited ; but he has hitherto 
displayed nothing of the timidity or sluggishness ofage. He 
is doing good service to his country by training an army 
which will fully replace the force of which Spain was de. 
prived by the folly of the Republicans. It is in general not 
desirable that an army should exercise political supremacy; 
but since Spain has been governed by civilian conspirators 
and by rhetoricians, even the military revolutions of the days 
of O’Donnett and Narvagz are perhaps remembered with 
a certain feeling of regret. 

If the Carlists have little or nothing to hope for them. 
selves, they may console themselves with the knowledge 
that they are doing enormous mischief to their adversaries, 
The recovery of the finances is impossible as long as the 
civil war continues; and it is not even found practicable 
to adopt any definitive form of government. Some inde. 
fatigable politicians, indeed, have begun to agitate for the 
convocation of the third Constituent Cortes within half 
a dozen years. Nothing can be more Indicrous than the 
practice of inventing Constitutions which last on an average 
less than two years, and which are uniformly disregarded 
by all parties in the interval. It is not known whether 
Marshal Serrano intends at any time to restore Parlia 
mentary government; and if he summons an Assembly, 
Legislative or Constituent, he will, in accordance with the 
practice of all his predecessors, take care that it contains 
few or none of his opponents. Either a Restoration or a 
confirmation of the Republic will be voted by the Cortes, 
as the Government may think fit to dictate. No reasonable 
Spaniard attaches the smallest importance to the course 
which may be adopted by any future Cortes. Incessant 
revolutions and new organic enactments exhaust public in- 
terest in polities. A somewhat less languid attention ‘is 
directed to the fortunes of the civil war ; but rebellions also 
are so habitual in Spain that they ordinarily provoke little 
alarm or indignation. The insurgents of Carthagena have 
forthe most part escaped with impunity ; and if the Carlists 
would consent to lay down their arms, the exercise of 
clemency would not be unpopular. The Spaniards are 
more tolerant of the vagaries of their own countrymen 
than of the interference of foreigners in their domestic 
concerns. 


The Spanish Government and the great majority of the 
nation not unreasonably feel themselves aggrieved by the 
favour which the French anthorities show to the Carlists. 
Manitions of war are allowed to cross the frontier without 
impediment, and it is even asserted that Carlist passports 
are more willingly accepted in France than el oy doeu- 
ments issued at Madrid. The administration of Marshal 
SERRANO so nearly resembles in character that which has 
been conferred for a definite term on Marshal MacManoy 
that the French Provisional Government might have been 
expected to feel a certain amount of sympathy for the pro- 
visional representative of orderin Spain. In both countries 
the form of government is nossinalty Republican, and the 
restoration of Monarchy seems for the present less remote 
in Spain than in France. The leaning of prefects and 
military commanders in the Southern departments to the 
cause of the Carlists is probably sagielinell ty the influence 
of the Royalists in the various ranks of the public service. 
The Bonapartists, if they propose to continue the policy af 
the Empire, would incline to favour Don Atronso rather 
than the Pretender who represents in Spain the principles 
of the Count of Cuamsorp. The Ministers of the French 
Republic, if not the Presmenr himself, must regard the 
assistance which is rendered to the Carlists with toleration, 
if not with approval. Nothing would be easier than to 
issue and enforce an order that the frontier should be 
strictly guarded ; and at the worst the Carlists might be 
compelled to smuggle in with difficulty the supplies 
which they now recetve almost with the facility 
and vegularity of ordirmary trade. It must be remembered 


that the Carlists have not yet been recognized as bell 
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gerents either by France or by any other European Power. 
it is true that the diplomatic relations established with the 
Republican Government are still informal; but it always 
has been assumed for diplomatic purposes that the Govern- 
ment of Madrid, though it may not yet have been definitively 
established, virtually and practically represents the nation. 
If a French subject residing in Spain were injured in person 
or property under such circumstances as to entitle him to pro- 
tection, the remonstrance of the French Government would 
be addressed to the Foreign Minister of Marshal Serrano. 
It is hardly necessary to accord belligerent rights to a 
Government which is accepted by nearly the whole of 
Spain. The undisturbed possession of the capital, of the 
large towns, and of nine-tenths of the provinces entitles 
the Government at Madrid to treat those who oppose its 
authority as insurgents, even when the contest has risen to 
the dignity of a civil war. Even if the Carlists had a legi- 
timate claim to the exercise of belligerent rights, a friendly 
regard for Spanish interests would lead to a preference of 
the Central Government, not because it is Republican and 
comparatively liberal, but on the ground that it is certain 
to prevail in the end. A civil war is so great an evil that 
the weaker party is responsible, whatever may be the 
original merits of its cause, for prolonging a hopeless 
struggle. If it were possible that Don Cartos should 
establish himself on the Spanish throne, the triumph of 
legitimacy might perhaps be unwelcome to moderate Con- 
servatives in ce; but foreigners would have neither 
reason nor motive for protesting against the decisions of 
the Spanish people. As he will never become in fact more 
than a Pretender, any aid which he receives tends to the 
damage, not merely of the central Government, but of the 
nation. When all Powers, great and small, accorded 
belligerent rights to the American Confederates, it was 
known that, as the result proved, they were competent to 
conduct a regular war for an apparently attainable pur- 
pose; and they were at the moment in full possession of all 
the territory which they claimed. The Federal Govern- 
ment had previously, by its proclamation of blockade, 
acknowledged, as the American Courts frequently decided, 
the belligerent rights of the Confederates. None of these 
ednditions have been satisfied in the case of the Carlists. 
Their aim, if they have any justifiable object, must be to 
acquire possession of the capital and of the provinces ; and 
aie in the most distracted days of the Republic, the Carlist 
never attempted seriously to profit by the diversion 
effected at Carthagena. The French probably think that 
they may safely defy the resentment of a weaker neigh- 
bour, but in the contingency of grave European complica- 
tions it would not be im the interest of France to have 
incurred dislike from the secondary States. French Govern- 
ments have already succeeded in producing a friendly 
understanding between Italy and Germany, and it is unin- 
telligible that they should wantonly provoke Spain to join 
the same tacit alliance. Any support given to Don Cartos 
is as offensive to the partisans of Don Atronso as to the 
Republicans, and, independently of the feelings of poli- 
ticians, iards regard with profound dislike and sus- 
picion any interference of foreigners in their domestic 
quarrels. 


MR. CROSS AND THE LICENSING BILL. 


HE Commons, tly to their relief, have done with 
the Licensing Bill, and it has been sent with all its 
imperfections to the Lords. The concluding chapter of its 
history in the Lower House would have been absolutely 
uneventful had it not been marked by the attack of Mr. 
Goscnen on Mr. Cross. Whether anything was to be 
gained by such an attack is a matter as to which opinions 
will vary, but if Mr. GoscHEen chose to make the attack, 
there were certainly some grounds for it. Up to the 
day when the last general election was held the Conserva- 


tives laimed that the publicans were an ill-used body, 
that had t wrongs to be redressed, and fair claims 
to be urged. The measure which the Government has car- 


ried is a lame and tame affair after the grand language held 
about the evils which it wastoremedy. It is now simply an 
Amendment Act intended to meet some small defects 
in Lord Axperpare’s measure; and no doubt if a year ago 
a Conservative candidate had announced that he thought 
Lord Aprrpare’s Act a very good Act, which merely 
wanted improvement in a few petty details, the local pub- 
licans would have a uite the wrong sort of 


head on his behalf. The Home Secretary has also 
made some personal mistakes. He started from a point 
of view much nearer that held by Conservatives a year 
ago than that which is embodied in the Bill as it 
now stands. He represented himself as founding his 
Bill on a vast amount of evidence collec in 
different boroughs, the general drift of which was that 
Lord Aserparz’s Bill had given dissatisfaction, and that 
an extension of the hours of closing was generally 
demanded. The evidence, when published, proved to be 
quite the other way, and the discrepancy justly shook 
to a considerable extent Mr. Cross’s authority with 
the House. Then, when the details of the Bill came 
to be discussed, the Government announced that it would 
do all in its power to meet the wishes of the House, and 
would be ready to accept all reasonable suggestions. Where 
a measure is not a party measure, and where numbers of 
different local interests are affected, and the habits of 
various parts of the population have to be consulted, this 
is theoretically a very proper course. It enables the 
Government to profit by the knowledge and experience of 
members from all sorts of constituencies, and belonging to 
every shade of party. But it imposes many difficulties on 
the Minister who has charge of the Bill. He is apt to 
accept suggestions that are strongly recommended by a 
few, and then to find that he has only allied himself with a 
clamorous minority. His clauses get mixed up one with 
another. He is asked for definitions of things hard to 
define, and the scope and nature of which he has not clearly 
before his mind. All these things came upon Mr. Cross, 
and came upon himatonce. He was puzzled, beaten, and 
bewildered. He showed that he had not that control 
over the House when it is eugaged in such a task which 
is sometimes the result of commanding intellect and some- 
times the result of dogged obstinacy. All that can be said 
for him is that he never lost his temper, that he went 
patiently on doing his best, and that he arrived at a 
solution of most of the difficulties before him which had at 
least this merit, that no one could suggest a better. 


Whether the appointment of Mr. Cross will be ulti- 
mately considered to bear testimony to Mr, Disragui’s 
power of discrimination must be left to be decided by the 
history of another Session, and by the mode in which Mr. 
Cross meets any of those emergencies outside Parlia- 
ment which arise from time to time, as if to try the nerve 
and good sense of Home Secretaries. It may turn out 
that Mr. Cross will have learnt a useful lesson from 
the history of his Licensing Bill, and will have con- 
vinced himself that, when a Minister who has the con- 
duct of a Bill takes the House into his confidence and 
expresses himself willing to receive amendments and sug- 
gestions from every quarter, he must never abandon his 
authority altogether, and that to maintain his authority he 
must inspire the belief that he has profoundly studied all 
the minute questions into which debate can be reasonably 
expected to diverge. It is obvious that Mr. Cross will 
have abundant opportunities of showing whether he has 
learnt this lesson or not. The main programme of the 
present Ministry is to deal with a number of questions 
affecting large masses of the people, but not within the 
region of organic change. It is also part of their pro- 
gramme to show as much courtesy and conciliation as 
possible, to listen to all sides, and to keep their majority as 
much in the background as possible. In all such measures 
there will be many useful provisions to which every one 
will assent, and as to which there will be no call for con- 
ciliation or for taking the House into confidence. Mr. 
Cross, in replying to Mr, Goscrex, was able to 
point, and a legitimate satisfaction in pointing, 
to many clauses of his Bill which were calculated 
to give innocent pleasure to those who are engaged 
in the trade of publicans, and to which no opposition 
had been offered. The endorsement of convictions on 
licences and the adulteration clauses have been done rm | 


| with. The power of the Excise and the police to search 


parts of a public-house has been put an end to. That 

uzzling person, a bond fide traveller, has been defined. 

ublicans will now be allowed to entertain their private 
friends, the exceptional licences in the metropolis have been 
stopped, and the power of fixing the hour of closing has 
been taken from the i Mr. Cross added one or 
two other items to the list, but these are sufficient to show 
that the publicans have been gainers in a humble and un- 
ostentatious manner by the Bill. In all other Ministerial] 
measures of social improvement there will be similar pro. 
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visions as to which very little contest will arise, and which 
will give satisfaction to some special set of people. But 
there will also be a debateable region, a region 
into which the crotchets of crotchety people and the antipa- 
thies and sympathies of sentimental people can freely enter ; 
and then, when a courteous and conciliatory Minister invites 
such people to have their say out, and to favour him with a 
statement of their little devices, he must possess the power of 
satisfying the House that all they recommend has already 
passed through his mind only to be discarded on good 
grounds, or he will himself get hopelessly bewildered and 
will see the House sinking into increasing perplexity and 
confusion. 


Now that Mr. Cross has got his Bill through the 
Commons, he has a task to perform which it may be trusted 
he will not neglect. He has a fine field open to him, for the 
duty which it is incumbent on him to discharge is one 
which the late Ministry entirely neglected. Towards the 
close of the debates in the Commons one member got up 
after another and pointed out that there were clauses 
in the Bill which, as it now stands, are totally unintel- 
ligible. Mr. Cross had nothing to say, for Bills which 
are much cut about in Committee in the Commons are 
almost always unintelligible. But to suffer this sort 
of slipshod legislation to receive the force of law is a 
disgrace to a Ministry. It leads to a great waste 
of money in litigation, and it provokes judges to 
speak of Acts of Parliament in terms which must 
necessarily diminish that respect and reverence for law 
which is one of the most solid props of society. It is the 
business of the House of Lords to see that such evils shall 
not arise, and it is the business of the Government to set 
the machinery which the House of Lords offers them at 
work, so that an adequate remedy may be provided. Many 
members of the present Cabinet have often shown that they 
are alive to the responsibility which in such cases is thrown 
on the Peers. Lord Satispury especially has made himself 
conspicuous by his denunciations of ill-worded Acts, and 
he once went so far as to re-draft a Government Bill under 
the late Ministry, and to show how it ought to have been 
drawn. He was then a private member of the House of 
Lords, and his well-meant attempt necessarily failed. The 
Government explained that their Bill must pass, and that, 
if it was to be made coherent and intelligible, it could not 
oe and of course Lord Satispury had to give way. 

t is to be said in excuse or in palliation of the 
course taken by the late Ministry that they were 
in a minority in the House of Lords, and could 
only get their Bills through by avoiding discussion 
as much as possible. But the present Ministry has no such 
exouse. If it likes to take the trouble to put the clauses 
of a Bill into proper shape, the Lords will gladly do what 
they are asked to do, and the amended clauses will pass 
without a murmur, and probably without discussion. Nor 
could anything tend more properly or more certainly to 
increase the estimation in which the House of Lords is held 
than for the country to see that the Peers were honestly 
exercising that function of revision which is one so pecu- 
liarly their own. It is possible, no doubt, that a Ministry, 
under pretence of remodelling the wording of clauses, 
might vary the effect of these clauses, and thus provoke a 
collision between the Houses. But in nine cases out of ten 
there could be no opening for such an attempt, and 
if Ministers have the confidence of Parliament they 
ought to be trusted to be above petty arts and 
manoeuvres. The Minister who has the con- 
duct of the Bill in the Commons knows tolerably well 
what the Commons meant to say, and he will be at hand 
to give the CuanceLLor, or whoever remodels the Bill for 
the Lords, the key to what was meant by clauses which 
seem to mean nothing whatever. When an Act has become 
law, it is too late for any such process. A judge must 
consider what the Act says, and cannot suffer himself to 
conjecture what the House of Commons meant. But this 
is exactly what members of the Ministry can do before 
the House of Lords takes the Bill into consideration ; and 
the present Ministry has a golden opportunity of earning 
well.deserved reputation if it interferes while there is time, 
and insists that the clauses of the Acts for which it is 
responsible shall always mean something, and shall express 
what they mean in clear and intelligible language. 


AMERICAN CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


\ HEN the characters and the opinions of many lead. 

ing politicians in the United States are remembered, 
it is surprising that their legislative vagaries do so little 
mischief. Political economy is the most unpopular of 
sciences in America, except among a small and educated 
minority. The old prejudice against Free-trade still con. 
trols the policy of the Union, although the interests of the 
great bulk of the community are injuriously affected by 
Protection. Mr. BourweEtt, now Senator for Massachusetts, 
was in the habit of boasting, when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, that he knew nothing of the theory of trade, of 
finance, or of currency. He had acquired his knowledge of 
business behind the counter of a small shop ; and he applied 
to national finance the untutored shrewdness which had 
served his purpose in the retail trade. The operation by 
which he is best remembered was conducted in direct defi- 
ance of the law. Mr. McCuttocn, the most competent of 
recent Finance Ministers in the United States, had during 
his term of office prepared the way for a resumption of specie 
payments by gradually curtailing the paper circulation. Ac- 
cording to the law which then existed, notes amounting 
to 9,000,000l. were virtually cancelled ; and it would have 
been well if they had been actually destroyed. Mr. Bovr- 
WELL regarded the notes which he found in his coffers as a 
reserve to be used at his discretion; and at one time he 
reissued a part of this hoard for the purpose of, as he 
said, ‘“‘ moving the crops,” or, in other words, of inflating 
the currency for the benefit of the Western farmers. When 
Mr. Boutwe tt retired from office he was succeeded by hisfriend 
and disciple Mr. Ricwarpsoy, who had been up to that 
time Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury. It is not known 
whether Mr. Ricuarpson issued the whole residue of the 
g,000,000l., but it is generally understood that he followed 
the policy of his predecessor. If the work of Mr. McCut- 
Locu has been entirely undone, the original issue of green. 
backs is nevertheless in one sense practically reduced. 
The great increase in trade and population since the war 
must have created a large demand for money, while the 
amount of currency created by the Government has not 
been increased. The premium on gold has in consequence 
largely declined, and the return to a specie currency is no 
longer indefinitely remote. 

The demand for money has been preferred by many 
classes besides the farmers who wished to bring their crops 
to market. In the course of last autumn and winter 
excessive investments of money in the construction of rail- 
ways produced a panic like that which resulted in England 
from similar causes in 1847. Many traders were ruined, 
nearly all were impoverished, and, as always happens in 
such cases, distress extended far beyond the ranks of 
capitalists and speculators. To the simple economists of 
the Stock Exchange it seemed that the most effectual 
remedy for empty pockets was the provision of money to 
fill them. Debtors are in all countries a noisier class 
than creditors, and those who were unable to meet 
their engagements loudly demanded the assistance of Con- 
gress. Many schemes were devised for the purpose of 
making money more plentiful, and they might all have been 
resolved into a proposed increase of the paper circulation, 
whichis precisely equivalent to a debasement of the currency. 
In early times kings who were unable to pay their creditors or 
their armies often resorted to the easy device of adulterating 
still further their silver or gold coinage. Public opinion, 
as far as it could be learnt from speeches and newspapers, 
inclined in America to a similar course; and a majority of 
both branches of the Legislature adopted the views which 
seemed to be popular. It is possible that only a moderate 
amount of harm might have directly resulted from the 
adoption of any of the special projects of expansion which 
were proposed. The main objection to inflation even toa 
moderate extent was that the principle admitted of indefi- 
nite extension. If ten or twenty millions sterling had beer 
added to the circulation, the want of money would sooner 
or later have recurred. Congress would then have been 
expected to follow the precedent which had been already 
established by authorizing a still further depreciation of the 
currency. It was evident that if the issue of greenbacks were 
once deliberately increased, all hope of a return to specie 
payments must be abandoned. It was not so much that 
the distance from the desired consummation was inc 
as that the policy of the nation would have begun to move in 
a reverse tion. Mr. BourweE.t’s issue of his alleged 
reserve of greenbacks had been on all grounds objectionable; 
but violation of law can never create a precedent, and the 
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total amount of greenbacks previously withdrawn from 
circulation was definite and limited. The worst that could 
happen through Mr. Bourwetu’s irregular transaction was 
that the paper currency would remain at the amount which 
had been fixed ten or twelve years ago. 

When educated economists already despaired of the adop- 
tion of a sound and rational policy, the first road to safety 
was opened, as in the proverbial line of Virert, in the most 
unlikely quarter. General Grant, who from his first acces- 
sion to office has taken a great interest in financial ques- 
tions, has more than once, in Messages to Congress and in 
published letters, committed himself to the most question- 
able propositions with the confident ardour of a novice. 
At one time he recommended Congress to prohibit the pay- 
ment by the banks of interest on deposits, on the ground 
that capitalists were tempted by the existence of a safe 
and convenient investment to withhold their money from 
due encouragement of financial enterprise. The hazy 
notion that money or any kind of property belongs, not to 
the owner, but to the country at large, is not unfrequently 
held by careless and sentimental theorists. It was strange 
that it should be avowed by the chief officer of a great and 
wealthy Republic, himself possessing a considerable though 
negative share of legislative power. It was still more sur- 
prising that General Grant should, after the failure of his 
attempt to interfere between bankers and depositors, arrive 
at a just conclusion on the important and difficult question 
of the currency, and that he should rely so strongly on his 
own judgment as to reject a Bill for expansion which had 
been passed by both Houses of Congress. It is now certain 
that, if the PresmEnt is often in the wrong, he always thinks 
for himself. He had supported, and perhaps recom- 
mended, Mr. Boutwett’s violation of the law; and it was 
naturally supposed that he would favour general pro- 
jects of inflation. On the contrary, he not only placed his 
veto on the measure adopted by Congress, but he defended 
his action on the true ground, by explaining how an 
increase of the currency would postpone or prevent the 
resumption of specie payments. Although it cannot be 
said that the PresipENT enjoys a high reputation as a 
scientific financier, the obvious honesty of his decision, and 
the plain good sense of his argument, appear to have pro- 
duced a definite effect on public opinion, which had, 
perhaps, as the panic receded further into the distance, 
already tended to a change. It is creditable to the poli- 
tical aptitude of Americans that in ordinary times public 
functionaries are allowed a large discretion. Neither the 
resistance of the PresipenT to the measure sanctioned by 
Congress, nor the disappointment which he inflicted on the 
advocates of expansion, provoked any popular clamour. 
In more excited times Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON was impeached 
because he had thwarted popular demands; but it seems to 
have been universally admitted that General Granr had 
not exceeded his legitimate province in sending back the 
Bill with his veto. The constitutional provision by which 
two-thirds of both Houses can ould the PREsIDENT’s 
veto tends to avert the risk of collision among the different 
branches of the Government. It was soon ascertained 
that the necessary plurality could not be obtained in the 
Senate, although an overwhelming majority of the House 
of Representatives was pledged to inflation. 

A measure since been substi- 
tuted for the pro increase of the volume of 
currency. The new Bill the House almost Bad 
mously, and it received above two-thirds of the votes 
given in the Senate. It is ible that the Presipent 
may, in furtherance of some favourite scheme of his own, 
again interpose his veto; but the new Bill seems to be 
comparatively unobjectionable, inasmuch as it will be 
almost inoperative. The amount of paper issued by the 
State is not to be increased, nor is the supplemen- 
tary currency of banknotes to be in any way expanded. 
The maximum circulation of greenbacks is to remain at 
the amount which was originally fixed by Congress, so 
that Mr. Bourwett’s reissue is henceforth recognized and 
made legal. It may be supposed that the measure, being 
in accordance with the policy of his former Minister, will be 
acceptable to the Presipent. It is at the same time ex- 
pressly provided that no part of the authorized currency 
shall be held by the Treasury as a reserve. The system of 
“ moving the crops ” by the aid of Government advances 
as therefore prohibited in the future. It is difficult to under- 
‘stand why the House of Representatives should by 
a large majority a Bill which, if its Preniewaatirng A. 
been accurately stated, directly prevents expansion of the 


currency. A clause which is intended to facilitate the 
establishment of national banks in the more distant and 
backward States will probably meet with the approval of 
the Prestpent, who formerly recommended the adoption 
of a similar measure. It would be useless to argue that 
there are few banks in the Western States only because 
they can be more profitably established elsewhere. If the 
experiment does little good, it will almost certainly be harm- 
less. It has been truly remarked that in mistaken legis- 


‘Jation the best Bill is that which has the least effect. 


THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 


i hy account of the negotiations relative to the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy in France which was published 
last week by the Times’ Paris Correspondent explains, 
amongst other things, why M. Tuiers made so little fight 
against the majority which drove him from office. He had 
good reason to believe that the opinion of the constituencies 
was not in accordance with the vote of the Assembly, and 
that, if the Executive Government had appealed from the 
Assembly to the constituencies, and had ordered informal 
elections of new deputies, the answer of the electors would 
have more than condoned the violation of Parliamentary 
form in the interest of Parliamentary substance. We 
pointed out at the time that there was one contingency 
which would have tied M. Turers’s hands and made it. 
impossible for him to resort to this decisive experiment. It 
was essential to its success that it should be made by a. 
united Executive. The civil power and the military power 
must have acted in entire harmony. It is clear, from the part 
which Marshal MacManon afterwards played, that upon 
the question of a forced dissolution he would not have 
supported M. Tuiers. M. Tuiers doubtless knew, what 
outsiders could only suspect, that the Conservative coalition. 
of the 24th of May, 1873 was in fact, though not 
then in name, a monarchical coalition, and he may fairly 
have held that, in order to prevent this coalition from 
settling the government of the country without consulting 
the country, he was justified in sending the Assembly about 
its business. But Marshal MacManon equally knew that 
the majority meant to restore the Monarchy, and so long 
as they did so without any violation of Parliamentary form, 
he evidently wished them suceess. The confidence of the 
Right that, if they could obtain a majority of one in the 
Assembly, the Restoration would be secured was founded 
on their knowledge of Marshal MacMaunon’s views. A 
majority of one in favour of Monarchy in an Assembly 
which notoriously did not represent those whom it pro- 
fessed to represent would have been of no value unless it 
had had the army at its back. But with Marshal Mac 
Manon at the head of affairs, the Royalists knew that ther 
could count onthe army. Thus it was Marshal MacManor’ 
who made it impossible for M. Tu1ers to remain President ; 
and it was Marshal MacManon who would have made it pos« 
sible for the Count of Cuamporp to become King, if the 
Count would have bowed to the one condition which 
the Marshal thought it necessary to impose upon him. 
Unlike M. Turers, who set the Electorate above the As- 
sembly, he had taken office to make the decisions of the 
Assembly respected ; and if its decision was in favour of the 
Count of Cuamporp, he meant to draw no distinction be- 
tween that and any other decision. But underlying all 
this was an implied condition which the Marshal thought 
too obvious to need formal statement. The Tricolour was 
to be retained. The soldiers of France were not to be 
asked to march under any other standard than that which 
had seen their glory and their defeat, and l:ad become dear 
to them by both associations. When it became doubtful 
whether this condition would be assented to, the Marshal. 
spoke out. He would assist in a Restoration which retained 
the Tricolour, he would have nothing to say toa Restoration 
which brought back the White Flag. He would have nothing 
to say to it because on that one point nothing that he 
could say would have any force. The army, instead of 
being an instrument to maintain order, would become the 
most potent engine of disorder. There would be civil war 
in every barrack and every garrison, as well as in every 
street and every house. It was this declaration that de- 
cided the terms finally submitted to the Count of CHam- 
BORD, and that the attainment of the requisite 
pry nd in the Chamber contingent upon his acceptance 
of them. 

These disclosures invest Marshal MacManon with great 
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historical interest. Without being himself a politician, he 
has twice intervened with decisive effect in a most important 
pelitical crisis. What passed between him and M. Tuters 
in May 1873 may not be known for a long time, but it is 
highly probable that M. Tarers took steps to ascertain to 
what extent he might count upon the Marshal in the event 
of his finding it expedient to push his quarrel with the 
Assembly to the length of decreeing a general election 
without its consent; while it is certain that the Marshal’s 
answer must have convinced M. Turers that, as against 
the Assembly, the Executive Government would be help- 
less, because divided. It will be a curious retribution if 
Marshal MacMaunon should after all be driven to dis- 
solve the Assembly against its will. Yet the com- 
munication from “one of the most _highly-placed 
“personages in the French political world” which ap- 
peared in the Times’ Paris correspondence of Tues- 
day points to this as the inevitable conclusion, supposing 
that the majority of the Assembly shows itself strong 
enough to reject every proposal, and too shifting to accept 
any. Marshal MacMauon will then “ declare that either 
“he or it, the Marshal or the Assembly, is bound to act 
“ decisively and relinquish power. This simple message 
** will suffice to precipitate irresistibly the dissolution.” 
That in the last resort the Assembly would do anything 
rather than see Marshal MacManow retire is likely enough. 
In the estimation of many Frenchmen he is the one plank 
between France ‘and anarchy, and rather than see this 
plank withdrawn, and the raging waters allowed to work 
their will, even the deputies who most dislike the idea of 
visiting their constituents may be ready to make the 
journey. The reason assigned in this communication why 
the proposal of a dissolution cannot be carried without the 
Marshal’s aid is significant:—“It would have against 
“it four-fifths of the Chamber, who would not en- 
“ counter an election with the present Cabinet, which is 
“ suspected of Bonapartist tendencies.” It is important 
to remember that this suspected Cabinet was appointed 
by the Marshal himself, and may therefore be taken 
as representing to some extent his own opinion. [If 
therefore this suspicion of Bonapartist tendencies is 
well founded, they may be shared in some degree by the 
Marshal. His action last October proves that he de- 
sired a Royalist Restoration provided that it could be had 
with the Tricolour. Now that a Royalist Restoration is out 
of the question, he may possibly preter an Imperialist Resto- 
ration effected under conditions prescribed by himself to the 
doubtful chances of a Republic. If the dissolution were 
carried out under the influence of this preference on the 
part of the Chief of the Executive, the election in the Niévre 
might be the prelude to a great many similar elections. 


It seems to be generally understood that Marshal Mac- 
Manoy will only act decisively in the event of the Assembly 
showing itself incompetent to do anything decisive for it- 
self. In that case the key to the situation is still in the 
hands of the Right Centre, though the retention of it may 
now be of very short duration. Their support would give 
the Casmur Périer project a sufficient majority to carry 
it through all the vicissitudes of a prolonged Parliamentary 
contest. From this point of view it becomes a question of 

at interest who it was that gave the Times’ Correspon- 
Toot the facts relating to the abortive negotiations 
for a Restoration. They were evidently given by some 
one thoroughly acquainted with all that happened, and 
the motive with which they have been made known is 
also evident. The Right Centre have hitherto considered 
themselves bound to make common cause with the Right, 
and the obvious effect of publicly fixing the failure of the 
Monarchical scheme on the Count of Cuamporp would be 
partly to convince the Right Centre what impracticable 
allies they have been working with, and partly to irritate 
the Right into making the division between them and the 
Right Centre still more conspicuous. The Times’ Corre- 
spondent only says that the unjust attacks of which the 
uke of AupirrrET-PasquieR has been the victim have not 
galled him into breaking his obstinate silence, but ‘‘ some 
“ of his friends” have done what he steadfastly refused to 
do. The Duke must be singularly unfortunate in his 
friends if they have revealed the secret history of the 
October negotiations without having good ground to 
believe that the revelation would not be distasteful to him. 
That he may wish to postpone giving open support to the 
Casnme Pégier proposal until he has tried his utmost to 
modify it in a Right Centre sense is exceedingly natural ; 
but, supposing the Left Centre to reject all modifications, the 


Duke’s policy will be hard to understand if he is not found 
voting in support of the Casrum Pfrrer proposal whenever 
it comes before the Assembly. No French politician is more 
committed against the Empire, or has his political future 
more bound up with the exclusion of the Bonapartists from 
power. It seems impossible that he should not see that the 
prolongation of the present deadlock must make for the 
Imperialists ; and, if he shares in the suspicions entertained 
of the present Cabinet, he must desire that a dissolution 
should take place with men of different tendencies in 
power. The only way out of the difficulty lies in the sub- 
mission of one or other of the Centres; and though the 
Duke may wish to give the Left Centre every opportunity 
of retiring from the position they took up on the r1th of 
June, that wish is not inconsistent with a determination to 
come over to that position himself if the Left Centre show 
themselves resolute in maintaining it. It is possible also 
that the disclosure how thoroughly the Count of Caamporp 
knew the facts of the case, and how wantonly he threw 
away all the advantages that had been gained by the fusion, 
may be designed to smooth the way for a recantation on 
the part of the Orteans princes. Any political future that 
may be reserved for them must now he in the direction of 
being the First Citizens of the Republic, and they may 
well be anxious to have it known that their obligations to 
the Count of Cuamzorp have been cancelled by his own act. 


ENGLISH LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


HE short discussion in the House of Commons on the 
proposed changes in the law of landlord and tenant 
disclosed a remarkable divergence of opinion. Mr. Srety 
had the satisfaction of extracting from Mr. Disraru a 
repetition of the safe assertion that he is favourable to the 
principle of compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
The Government, it seems, not only had undertaken in the 
usual form to take the matter into consideration, but had 
actually considered it; and the result of their reflection 
was the resolution not to bring in any Bill on the subject 
during the present Session. There is really no difference 
of opinion as to the justice and expediency of securing to 
an outgoing tenant the repayment of any capital invested 
in the soil, for which he has not already received a full 
return. If he has applied to the land in the last year of 
his occupation manure which will fertilize the soil for three 
years, the landlord or the new tenant can scarcely complain 
if they have to pay the fair price of a commodity as sub- 
stantial as the stock or the crops. In those parts of the 
country where such an adjustment is already regulated by 
local custom, it is alleged that the results are satisfactory to 
all parties. Those who hesitate to enforce the practice by a 
general law object not to the principle of compensation, but to 
the risk of establishing a tenant-right which would diminish 
both the value of landed estates and the control of the 
owner over his property. The Chambers of Agriculture, 
which are naturally controlled by tenant-farmers, have 
always professed to admit the counter-claim of the landlord 
to compensation where the value of the land has been 
deteriorated during the term of occupation; but tenants 
who leave impoverished farms are not invariably solvent, 
and the attempt to sue them for damages when they are 
perhaps notoriously embarrassed in circumstances would be 
invidious, unpopular, and frequently useless. The landlord 
or the incoming tenant is always within reach; and any 
compensation to the tenant which might be awarded would 
be easily recovered. When the claim is recognized by law, 
it will be in every case preferred, whether or not the land has 
actually been improved, and without regard to the possible 
exhaustion of the effects of any outlay which may have been 
incurred. Ifcompensation is habitually given as a matter 
of course, the customary payment will gradually assume 
the character of a saleable tenant-right. 

Suspicious landowners have been not unreasonabl 
alarmed by the theories which have been propounded by 
some of the advocates of the principle @ prmaromane hg 
Even the highly respectable promoters of the Bill of last 
aad proposed, in accordance with the precedent of the Irish 

nd Act, to prohibit all contracts by which the tenant 
might consent to exclude himself from the benefit of the 
general law. In the great majority of cases the agitation 
has pointed to compensation not only for unexhausted 
improvements, but for disturbance of tenure, or, in other 
words, for the resumption of ownership. Proprietors of 
land or of money may be excused for declining a 
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contro as to the economical advantages of a partial 
transfer of their rights to strangers. Plansible arguments 
may be urged to prove that fixity of tenure promotes 
industry, enterprise, and profitable outlay of capital; but 
if the benefit is conferred through the occupier on the 
community at the expense of the landlord, the victim of 
novel legislation is not likely to appreciate the reform. 
It is true that Mr. Seery and other moderate sup- 
porters of the proposed measures confine their de- 
mands to an equitable provision against possible injustice ; 
but behind them the anxious landowner discerns his im- 
placable and unscrupulous enemies, from the disciples of 
to the associates of BrapLaucH and Lxperi- 
ence has shown that far concessions than those which 
are at present likely to be obtained by English occupiers 
have only encouraged the rapacity of Irish tenants and of 
the demagogues who guide them. No pretext for spolia- 
tion can be shallower than the fallacy that the transfer of 
ownership would improve cultivation. Any share in the 
property which is extorted from the present possessor 
would vest in the actual occupier, in whose hand it would 
be a saleable portion of the estate. The Ulster tenant-right 
is extremely valuable to the actual holders of land at 
the moment when it is first established, but a new comer 
must purchase from his predecessor what he would 
otherwise have been required to pay in the form of rent to 
his landlord. Mr. Prut, himself a tenant-farmer, told the 
House of Commons that the class to which he belongs ex- 
tracts the largest amount of produce from the land 
which is returned in any part of Kurope; and accordingly 
he inclined to the opinion that it was desirable to let well 
alone. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Barciay took the 
opportunity of informing the House of Commons that, of 
all systems of tenure which have been tried, the long leases 
of Scotland are the most mischievous. Itis alleged that in 
the first half of the term the tenant kmproves the land for 
his own benefit, and that afterwards he starves and ex- 
hausts it to the detriment of the landlord. If Mr. 
Barciay’s statements are accurate, they furnish an argu- 
ment for a law of compensation; but some enthusiastic 
advocates of the interests of English tenant-farmers were 
probably surprised to find that nineteen years’ leases are in 
the highest degree objectionable. As Mr. DisRagxi re- 
marked, agricultural reformers in England have for a 
whole generation strenuously demanded the universal 
institution of leases, with many clamorous appeals to the 
example of Scotland. To calmer reasoners the objections 
to the system were obvious, but it was naturally assumed 
that farmers understood their own interest, especially when 
they happened to be Scotchmen. The land was let to the 
highest bidder, in disregard of old-fashioned sentiment 
and prejudice, and at the end of the term both parties were 
equally free to make a new bargain. Mr. Disra&.i, professing 
much deference to Mr. Barcray’s authority, not unnaturally 
deduced from his speech the inferenee that legislation on 
the tenure of land would henceforth be more complicated 
and more difficult than in the days when leases were in 
fashion. Even within three or four years the framers of 
the Irish Land Bill endeavoured to encourage long leases by 
providing certain immunities to the landlords who were 
willing to grant them. It now a a that a tenant from 
year to year has no need to envy the holder of a nineteen 
years’ lease; nor indeed is the superiority of his position 
altogether imaginary. In the greater part of England, and 
more especially on large estates, the capricious removal of 
a yearly tenant is a rare occurrence. As long as he can 
pay his way and cultivate his farm, he y holds at a 
fixed rent for life; and although the bargain with the land- 
lord is open to readjustment at his death, his family, if any 
of them are otherwise competent, generally receive a prefer- 
ence at the new letting. If occupiers succeed in obtain- 
ing additional advamtages by compulsion, they may pro- 
bably find that their customary claims will be less liberally 
construed. 

In some districts the landlord undertakes all the expen- 
diture on the land, except the cost of raising the annual 
crops. The occupier neither builds, nor drains, nor does 
he improve the fences; and probably he never mends a 
broken gate. Under a general law he would nevertheless 
on leaving the farm make a claim for compensation, even 
when the land had deteriorated in value during his term. 
The first condition of an equitable settlement between land- 
lord and tenant is the establishment of- an impartial and 
independent tribunal. A jury of farmeas would perpetrate 


intolerable injustice ; and it is almost to be regretted that 
their evidence can scarcely be excluded. The decisions of 
Trish tribunals have alarmed English landowners who are 
not prepared to pay an outgoing tenant three or four years’ 
rent on account of his supposed services to the farm. Even 
where there was no plausible ground for a claim of com- 
pensation, the threat of litigation would often extort a sum 
of money from the landlord. The risk of injustice must be 
encountered, both because there are cases in which com- 
pensation may be fairly claimed, and on the ground that 
all political parties are now pledged to concede the popular 
demand. Mr. Disrazut has formally repeated in the 
House of Commons the declaration of his ment 
with the promoters of last year’s Bill. One of them 
accepted office under him with the express stipulation 
that he was to reserve his freedom of action with respect 
to agricultural legislation. There is every reason to expect 
that the Government will produce a Bill in the next 
Session, and Mr. Fawcerr judiciously urged Mr. Sze.y, 
by the withdrawal of his own motion, to bind Mr. Disrasii 
to the performance of his implied promise. The provisions 
which may be made for the assessment of damages to be 
paid by landlords will be the most important part of the 
Bill. As they will seldom or never recover compensation 
for any diminution in the value of their estates, they ought 
to be protected against claims for an imaginary increase. 
The tenant has no shadow of right to payment for Mr. 
Mitv’s unearned increment, or for the natural advance in 
the value of land. If he leaves the soil richer than he 
found it, he is entitled to compensation, although he might 
probably have produced the opposite result with impunity. 
Any tribunal which may be entrusted with jurisdiction over 
disputes between landlord and tenant will have a difficult 
task, 


; WORK AND SCHOOL. 


T is clear that upon one question of great importance 
connected with education we are only on the threshold 

of our difficulties. In 1870 Parliament invested School 
Boards with the power of enforcing attendance at school 
up to the age of thirteen, and this power has in many 
cases been called into action. Yet, when the Agricultural 
Children’s Act was before Parliament, and last Tuesday 
when the Factories Bill was in Committee, objections were 
raised to what, by comparison with the by-laws of many 
School Boards, is the very moderate requirement that 
children shall not go to work till they are ten years old. 
As yet compulsion has hardly touched the classes upon 
‘which it is likely to press most heavily. In the great 
towns there are so many instances of parents keeping their 
children at home without any excuse at all, that the au- 
thorities have scarcely begun to distinguish between one 
excuse and another. Before long, however, it will be 
necessary to consider two very serious objections to com- 
pulsory school attendance—the objection children are 
contributing either to their own support or that of their 
parents, or that they are doing work at home which 
must otherwise go undone. The first of these objections 
is often urged in the interest of employers, but in a 
matter of this kind the employer has, properly speak- 
ing, no right to be heard. There is no doubt that 
the community benefits in the long run by the ex- 
tension of education among the working classes, and 
this ultimate gain ought not to be sacrificed to make 
manufacturers richer. Indeed the objection is a short- 
sighted one, even as the class on behalf of which 
it is alleged. The ablest employers are agreed that 
one cf the most serious industrial disadvantages against 
which England has to contend is the want of techni- 
cal information in workmen. Their labour is worth less 
than it otherwise would be worth because it is unintelligent. 
Now technical information must, as a rule, rest upon a 
basis of elementary instruction. Here and there a work- 
man may be found who has educated himself from the 
beginning, but ordinarily it is the best-taught boy that 
makes the best-taught man. Where reading, writing, and 
arithmetic have not been thoroughly learnt at school, tho 
application of them will not be Teammate learnt when 
school is over. But where the interest of the parent 
or of the child himself can be pleaded in favour of sending 
him to work early, the question is not so quickly disposed 
| of. There are cases in which a widow er a bedridden father 
depends, in part at least, for support upon the labour 


| of very young children. ‘There are other cases in which 
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the wages of each child form an appreciable, though it may 
be only a small, part of the total income of the family, and 
if any one of these children is kept at school instead of at 
work, the fund out of which he has to be fed and clothed 
will be proportionately lessened. There are other cases 
again in which the mother is, in whole or in part, the bread- 
winner of the family; and while she is at work the babies 
must be looked after, and the natural person to look after 
them is one of the elder children. It is sometimes said 
that to compel children to be sent to school under these 
circumstances is to legislate in complete disregard alike of 
the wants and of the wishes of the poor; that it is better for 
a child to be doing his duty by contributing to the support of 
his parents than to be consulting his own eventual advantage; 
and that as regards the child himself it is of more moment 
that he should have enough food than that he should have 
enough schooling. In respect of every child who is kept 
at school when he might have been at work, there is a 
money loss to the persons who would have appropriated 
his wages. So far as this loss falls upon persons who can 
bear it without inconvenience, no harm comes of it; but in 
many instances the subtraction even of two or three shil- 
lings from the weekly income must mean either that the 
sustenance of the family or of some members of it is 
brought nearer the level below which life cannot be main- 
tained, or, if that level has already been approached as nearly 
as possible, that the family must fall back upon the parish. 
The father is pauperized on the plea of improving the 
condition of the children. 

The answer to this reasoning is necessarily of a cumu- 
‘ative kind. In the first place, there is an extraordinary 
amount of evidence to show that the universal diffusion of 
elementary education is a benefit both to the community 
and to the classes specially affected by it. Probably no 
one would deny that, if by a miracle the standard of edu- 
cation in England could suddenly become what it is in 
Prussia, or Switzerland, or even Scotland, it would be a 
very great improvement on the present state of things. 
In the second place, this improvement is desired, not per- 
haps by the individual parent, who feels the conve- 
nience of having his child’s earnings in addition to 
his own, but by the class to which these individual 
parents belong. The working classes generally are quite 
aware how much their advancement depends upon edu- 
cation; and since for the most part nothing can be done 
in this way for themselves, they are the more anxious that 
something should be done for their children. There is 
good ground to suspect that some, at all events, of the ob- 
jections professedly —_ by feeling for the parents are 
really prompted by the feeling which leads employers to 
prefer cheap labour to dear. This fact suggests a third con- 
sideration which goes to lessen the weight of the argument 
against enforced attendance at school. In proportion as 
compulsion becomes universal the hardship inflicted by it 
in particular cases becomes less. If all the boys én a 
parish are employed in scaring birds when they ought to 
be at school, and one or two of them are taken out of the 
fields and set to learn their letters, the work will continue 
to be done by the remainder, and, so far as money is 
concerned, the parents of the boys who are taken 
away will be losers. But supposing all the boys in the 
parish were treated in the same manner, the farmer 
would have to employ older hands for the same purpose. 
The labour of children is an addition to the income of the 
parents only so far as it does not bring them into 
competition with their parents. There are few industries 
in which grown men could not do the work which is now 
done by children, and when compulsion becomes the rule, 
instead of as now the exception, a great many parents will 
find that the income of the family has not grown less, 
though it is gained by a smaller number of workers. A 
further answer to objectors lies in the fact that, without 
some legislation to enforce attendance at school, the 
interests of children must be sacrificed to the indolence or 
selfishness of their parents. It is not only parents who are 
in pressing need of money that keep their children from 
school. The father who spends the greater part of his own 
earnings in drink will often leave his wife and children to 
support themselves. It may be said that if this source of 
support were cut off the children would starve. But in 
this country there are, or ought to be, ways of compelling 
even the privileged drunkard to maintain his family, and 
only to spend on his pleasures the halance that remains 
after they have been provided with bare necessaries. 

It is well occasionally to review the grounds on which at- 


tendance at school may be enforced, because the first pinch 
of the process coincides with a general reaction against 
over-legislation which is disposed to regard inaction as 
the primary attitude of the statesman. Fortunately the 
speeches of Lord Sanpon and Mr. Cross on the Factory 
Bill are in this respect not open to criticism. The Bill for- 
bids the employment of children in factories before they are 
ten years of age, and it was proposed to relax even this very 
moderate requirement. Mr. Cross refused to give way, and 
Lord Sanpon predicted that ten would shortly become the 
limit below which no child would be allowed to go to work. 
The true solution of the antagonism between work and edu- 
cation is probably to be found in a combination of Lord 
Freperick CavENDISH’s suggestion that children who have 
passed a certain standard should be allowed to go to work 
sooner than other children with an extension of the half. 
time system. On grounds of health the limit mentioned 
by Lord Sanpvon ought to be maintained in all cases, 
but there would be no hardship in forbidding children 
from working for another two years unless they had passed 
in some specified standard. By this means parents would 
be induced to send their children to school early in 
order to get the benefit of their earnings. This prohibi- 
tion to be extended to every kind of employment, so far 
as such employment is incompatible with regular 
attendance at school, and to be supplemented by 
an equally universal provision for half-time attendance up 
to the age of thirteen. Children passing in the standard 
proper to their age might be allowed to become full-timers 
at twelve. The Government would do a real service to 
elementary education if they would amend the educational 
clauses of the Factory Acts and of the Agricultural 
Children’s Act in this sense, and entrust the enforcement 
of them to the School Inspectors. Indirect compulsion 
ought not to be treated as a substitute for direct com- 
pulsion, but, if it were made sufficiently stringent, the sphere 
of direct compulsion would be very much narrowed. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S BILL. 


R. PLIMSOLL’S Bill for a survey of merchant ships 
has been rejected on a close division, in which the 
Government narrowly escaped defeat, and on reflection it 


Will perhaps be thought that it was hardly worth while to 


incur this risk. The details of the measure were in many 
respects open to grave objections, but all that a second 
reading is supposed to imply is approval of the general 
rinciple upon which a Bill is based, and the principle of 
r. Pisoit’s Bill—that it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the survey of shipping, and to make provision 
for preventing the overloading of ships—is one which now 
commands universal assent. The Bill might therefore 
very well have been read a second time, on the under- 
standing that its further progress should be deferred until 
the Report of the Royal Commission, which is already 
signed, had been fully considered. It is impossible not to 
suspect that some at least of the majority who threw out 
the measure were not sorry to have an opportunity of 
depriving its author of a personal triumph to which 
he was fairly entitled. It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Puirmsot has shown himself wanting both in the temper 
and the discretion which are required in the management 
of such a question. He represents that sort of rash, 
impulsive benevolence which, in its eager sympathy 
with suffering and oppression, is apt to forget the 
necessity for being just to the class which is supposed to 
be responsible for the evil. Mr. Pximsoit undoubtedly 
weakened his case by his fondness for hysterical declama- 
tion, and by the fanciful extravagance of some of his 
assertions. When heexpressed a wish that M. Dorf would 
paint a great picture representing all the drowned men at 
the bottom of the sea, it was naturally suggested to many 
minds that there must be something hollow in a movement 
which could not get on with plain words and hard facts. 
We shall not be suspected of any admiration for this sort 
of agitation, and indeed we pointed out at the beginning 
the disadvantages which must necessarily attend it. At 
the same time it is only fair to admit that Mr. Piimso.. 
has shown remarkable courage and steadfastness in an 
honourable cause, and that he has done what otherwise 
would prebably nothave been done atall—hrought the force 
of public opinion to bear on the matter. There is nothing 
new in the state of things to which he called.attention. It has 
been going on for many years, and was continually growin 
worse. Attempts had been made from time to time to chec 
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the evil, but official inertia and the opposition of interested 
classes could not beovercome. Mr. have 
now been pretty well sifted out, the shipowners have had 
their say, actions have been brought with varying results, 
and some actions have been threatened and not brought— 
which is also perhaps not without its significance—and the 
end of it all is that substantially the truth of Mr. Pimso.t’s 
case is acknowl on all sides. It is admitted by the 
Government, by the Royal Commissioners, by every one 
who has anything to say on the subject; and there can 
no longer be any question that there is annually a large 
loss of life through the use of unseaworthy ships. This 
admission is a very important point to have reached, 
and that it has been reached is due to Mr. PuimsoL1. 
Moreover, a beginning has been made in applying a 
remedy. Under the Act of last Session the Board of Trade 
has seized 264 vessels, of which only 13 were found to be 
fit to go to sea. It appears also that, whereas during the 
first half of last year, before the new law came into opera- 
tion, no fewer than 128 vessels were posted at Liorps’ as 
missing, which was a large increase on the figures of the 
previous year, in the six months after the Act took effect 
only 36 missing vessels were so posted. In the present 
year, up to May, only 47 ships have thus been posted, 


‘the number in the same period of 1873 having been 109. 


To some extent these results may be owing to the weather, 
but it can hardly be doubted that disasters would have 
been more frequent if the detained vessels had been allowed 


‘to go to sea. Measures of this kind operate not merely 


directly in keeping back the unseaworthy ships which are 
seized, but also indirectly in warning shipowners that they 
had better put their vessels into such a condition that there 
shall be no pretext for seizing them. 


Although something has thus been done to check the use 
of unseaworthy ships, there is still, by general confession, 
something more which remains to be done. What this 
should be is, however, a subject on which there is a wide 
difference of opinion. Mr. PLimsoit proposes that there 
should be a compulsory survey by officers of the Board of 
Trade of every ship which has not been previously sur- 
veyed and certified by some Registration Society approved 
by the Board ; that ships should not be allowed to carry 
deck-loads at certain seasons without special permission ; 
and that every ship should have marked on its hulk in a 
conspicuous manner the proportion of displacement caused 
by cargo as a test of overloading. It is already the custom 
with the better class of shipowners to have their ships sur- 
veyed either by one of the Associations or by surveyors 
employed by themselves; and it is certainly desirable 
that a similar survey should be applied to all merchant 
ships. Surveyors are of course only ordinary human 
beings, and are liable to make mistakes like other people. 
They frequently differ from each other as to what ought to 
be done ; and some of them may be stupid, ignorant, careless, 
or perhaps corrupt. It is impossible to lay down a code of 
minute rules as to which everybody is agreed, and to say that 
ships which comply with these rules shall be considered 
sound, and ships which do not comply with them unsound ; 
and even if such a code could be devised, it would be im- 
possible to get it enforced with invariable honesty and 
exactitude. Ships have been surveyed and certified and 
have afterwards been lost from some defect in construction, 
and a Government survey would be no better than any 
other survey. The only difference would be that it would 
be conducted by men employed by the Government instead 
of by men employed by an association or by a private 
owner. Still, as far as it goes, a survey is a good thing, 
and a survey of all ships would undoubtedly be of im- 
mense advantage. It does not follow, however, that a 
compulsory Government survey is the means of attain- 
ing this end. It is obvious that the responsibility of 
shipowners would be weakened in proportion to the re- 
sponsibility assumed by the Government. The Board of 

rade would practically be charged with the whole manage- 
ment of the mercantile marine. It would have to 
build, equip, and load vessels, and to undertake all sorts 
of duties which at present the owners have to see to 
for themselves. Such an arrangement might be a very 
convenient one in some ways for owners, who would 
be relieved from a great deal of trouble and anxiety, 
and would in fact have little more to do than send down 
cargoes and pocket freights; but it may be doubted 
whether the merchant shipping business would, on the 
whole, be better managed than it is. It would appear to 
bee more and course 10 fisten as tunch 


sponsibility as possible on the owners, and at the same time 
to make them feel that, if they send out rotten or recklessly 
overladen ships, they will be most likely to suffer for it. At 
present the Board of Trade has authority to interfere on 
information that a ship is believed to be unseaworthy ; it 
seizes the ship, has it examined, and if the ship is found to 
be defective, the Board can require it to be thoroughly re- 
paired, or, if past mending, can order it to be broken 
up. {This is in accordance with the general principles 
of police rule in this country. The Government does 
not interpose to regulate the lives of individuals, and 
to prescribe what they should eat, drink, or how 
they should conduct their business. It is assumed 
that every man knows his own business best, and that it 
is enough for the police to reserve themselves for cases of 
actual or suspected misconduct. This is what the Board 
of Trade at present does in regard to ships, and it would 
seem to be as much as it can properly undertake to do. 
Its powers and modes of procedure in this respect are no 
doubt capable of amendment; but the principle of leaving 
owners, in the first instance, to see to the safety of their 
vessels for themselves, and coming down on > Sal only 
when there is reason to believe that they have neglected 
a precautions, has evidently much to recom- 
mend it. 


There are already some symptoms that the extravagant 
demands which have lately been raised for Government 
interference in the management of private affairs may 
possibly produce a reaction the other way. In a law- 
suit which was tried this week, and in which a Railway 
Company was sued for damages because the plaintiff 
happened to fall down the steps of a station, Mr. Baron 
Potiock remarked that in the old coaching days nobody 
ever complained of the slipperiness of the steps, but 
nowadays people seemed to think that they were not 
required to take care of themselves at all, and were 
never satisfied unless they were carried about in 
bandboxes. In another case it was argued that a man 
who was killed through walking on a line of railway with 
an express due on one side and a goods train on the other 
was not incurring “obvious risk and danger,” and the 
jury took this view, although the Judge observed that 
if he had been the jury the verdict would have been diffe- 
rent. It is obvious that nothing encourages recklessness 
so much as the idea that arrangements have been made by 
which people shall be taken care of without being put to 
the trouble of taking any care of themselves. The pro- 

to place the merchant service under the management 
of the Board of Trade is of a piece with the proposal that 
the same omniscient department should also assume, as a 
trifle in addition, the working of the railways. It is wild 
projects of this ‘kind that cast discredit on moderate and 
reasonable suggestions of Government intervention, not for 
the purpose of doing the work of shipowners or of railway 
managers, but of assisting in bringing them to punishment 
when they inflict injury on any one by their recklessness or 
neglect. What is now wanted in the case of merchant seamen 
is not that they should be lulled into a false confidence by the 
assurance that Government is going to take the ships in 
hand and see that they are all water-tight and snug and 
comfortable, but that they should be encouraged to look 
themselves to the soundness of the vessels in which they are 
about to sail, and that they should be strengthened in ob- 
taining redress against the sort of owners who deal in 
rotten craft and perilous cargoes. The great object to be 
kept in view should be to make bad ships and the owners 
of bad ships as notorious as possible. There is no reason 
why ships should not be marked so that it may be readily 
seen as they go out of port whether they lie very deep in 
the water, and facilities might also be given for securing 
other evidence which could be used against an owner in 
the event of a disaster occurring, as a ground for ob- 
taining compensation for the wrecked crew or their 
families. Nobody supposes that even the most villanous 
class of shipowners take a malignant delight in drowning 
sailors just for sport. The reason why ships are lost is 
simply that a rickety old ship costs less than a new one, 
that a large cargo pays better than a small one, and 
that the system of insurance enables owners to indemnify 
themselves fully for any pecuniary losses arising from this 
reckless way of doing business. If owners were also com- 
pelled, directly or indirectly, to insure the lives of the crew, 
they would probably discover the necessity of being more 
tava as to the seaworthiness of their ships. Mr. 

LIMSOLL told a story of a recent shipwreck in which the 
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captain had perished. He had left a widow and five 
children ; and the widow said he knew before he went that 
the ship was not safe, but he knew also that he must take 
that ship or none. If he refused to sail in her, he would be 
pointed at as the man who was afraid to go to sea, and his 
occupation would be gone. There can be no doubt that it 
is under this sort of pressure that many unsound vessels 
are at present manned, and the remedy would therefore 
seem to be to assist seamen as much as possible in exposing 
malpractices, and in sperms | redress against shipowners 
who gamble in this way with human life. 


THE MORDAUNT CASE. 


A igen legal question at issue in the Morpavnt case was in 
itself not a very difficult one, and it is perhaps sur- 
prising that there should have been so much hesitation 
and difference of opinion in arriving ata solution of it. 
It would appear that there was a conflict rather of senti- 
ment than of law, and that a great deal of the ingenious 
judicial argument which has been called forth was un- 
necessary or irrelevant. One of the Judges in the Appeal 
Court asserted that to allow the suit to proceed while the 
defendant was insane would be a denial of natural justice. 
Lord Kenyon, when a similar remark was made by counsel, 
replied that he was there sitting at nisi prius to administer 
the Common Law of England, and that he knew nothing 
about natural justice. Part of the discussion turned on 
the question whether proceedings im divorcee are to be re- 
garded as civil or criminal, and it was argued that the con- 
sequences of an adverse verdict are so terrible to a 
woman that they are practically penal. It is obvious, 
however, that a divorce merely annuls a contract which 
has been broken by one of the parties, and that incidental 
suffering is altogether distinct from deliberate punishment. 
Any sort of civil proceedings are practically penal to a de- 
fendant who loses his case. It is no doubt true that 
marriage is not an ordinary civil contract, inasmuch as it 
cannot be dissolved merely by mutual consent. The 
public has an interest in the matter, and requires to be 
satisfied that there is ground for a divorce before one is 
granted. It is difficult, however, to imagine what Mr. 
Justice Brett can have meant when he said that there was 
a contract before marri contract to marry, of which 
marriage was the fultilment—but that there was no further 
contract. Clearly there is the further contract that hus- 
band and wife shall each comply with the obligations of the 
married state; and if either fail to do so in certain ways 
detined by law, the other is entitled to claim a divorce. It 
would appear that the Judges who took the view that divorce 
procedure is of a criminal or quasi-criminal character over- 
looked the essential distinction between civil and criminal 
proceedings; namely, that the object of the former is to obtain 
redress for an injured person—the consequent suffering of 
the offender being merely an aecident—while the object of 
the latter is limited to the punishment of the wrongdoer. 
Lunacy is a reasonable bar to proceedings which have in 
view solely the punishment of the offender, because a 
lunatic is beyond the range of punishment; but it does 
not follow that lunacy should also be accepted as a reason 
for relieving the lunatic from the consequences of breaking a 
civil contract or inflicting any other civil injury. Here 
reparation to the injured person comes into play. Bank- 
ruptcy, as the Cursr Banon observed, partakes much more 
of a criminal character in its nature, incidents, and conse- 
quences than a suit for divoree; yet it has been held that a 
lunatic is liable to a commission or adjudication in bank- 
ruptey. The only grounds on which lunacy can be logi- 
cally admitted as a bar to proceedings are either that, as in 
criminal cases, the proceedings will lead to nothing, lunatics 
not being punishable, or, if we take the broader ground, that 
it is impossible to have a fair trial of any question when 
one of the parties is insane. It is evident that, if the latter 
principle were to be applied to divorce suits, it would have 
to be extended to all other civil cases. 

Another question which was raised was whether the 
Act of Parliament by which the proceedings in the Divorce 
Court are regulated must be taken exactly as it stands, or 
whether the Judge has a right to assume that the omis- 
sion of any reference to the case of a lunatic respondent 
was unintentional, and to supply the supposed omission at 
his own discretion. This was the point upon which Lord 
Cuetmsrorp and Lord based their decision. 
Mr. Justice Brerr put the argument in favour of a free 


judicial construction of the Act on the ground that, before 
a divorce could be granted, it was essential that it should be 
proved not only that the wife had been unfaithful, but also 
that there had been nothing in the husband’s conduct to 
conduce to her infidelity. There was thus a reciprocity of 
charge and counter-charge, which could mot be ob- 
tained when one of the parties was a lunatic. Mr. Justice 
Brerr argued that the Legislature intended that these 
two things should go together, and that, as no specific 
provision had been made for cases of Innacy, the spirit of 
the Act required that the deficiency should be supplied 
by the Judges. On the other hand, it was contended 
that it was more natural to suppose that, when no 
exception was made in regard to a particular case, 
the reason was simply that it was not intended that any 
exception should be made. Lord CueLmsrorp laid it down 
that “what the Legislature has not expressly enacted, the 
“ Judges ought not to presume that it intended,” and Lord 
Harnerey took the same view. This objection had been 
anticipated by Mr. Justice Kuartinc, who contended that, 
although the word “lunacy ” did not oecur in the statute, 
yet it was not denied that in a case of lunacy the Court could 
stay the proceedings to await the probable recovery of the 
lunatic, and that, if the Court had power to stay proceed- 
ings for a longer or shorter time, according to circum- 
stances, it must also have the right, for the same reasons, 
to stay proceedings altogether. This argument leaves out 
of account the wide distinction between deferring the hear- 
ing of a case for a reasonable time and refusing to hear it 
at any time; but it is at least sound in recognizing the 
right of the Court to a certain amount of discretion in 
carrying out what it supposes to be the meaning of the 
law. It can scarcely be supposed that Lord CurLMsrorp’s 
ruling is meant to be taken in its strict literal 
sense. The Judges are constantly obliged in their in- 
terpretation of Acts of Parliament to conjecture what 
the Legislature intended should be done in cases not 
specifically provided for; and the Divorce Court in this 
case only followed the usnal practice. It is probable that, 
as there is no reference to lunatics in the Act, this class of 
cases was overlooked by the Legislature, and the question 
therefore arose, What, if the Legislature had thought of it, 
would it have desired should be done? It was here that 
Lord Penzance, followed by the Appeal Court, went astray. 
They looked too exclusively at the case of the respondent, 
and in their pity for her helplessness forgot that the peti- 
tioner also was entitled to consideration. It was a case in 
which it was inevitable that there must be some degree of 
hardship on one side or the other. ‘he respondent, being 
insane, would be placed at an obvious disadvantage if 
called upon for her defence. On the other hand, to 
dismiss the petition would be to condemn a man, 
for no fault of his own, to remain tied to a woman 
whom he believed to have been unfaithful to him, ex- 
posed to the risk of spurious issue, and precluded for 
life from marrying again. The question, therefore, was 
simply whether a greater amount of injustice and hardship 
would be inflicted by stopping the case or by allowing it to 
go on; and it does not seem that this was such a very 
difficult question to determine. It is conceivable that 
in such a case there might be circumstances known only to 
the respondent which would be important, if not for clear- 
ing her own reputation, at least for proving that her hus- 
band had not behaved in such a manner as to entitle him 
to a divorce. But the general circumstances of her married 
life would of course be well known to her friends and at- 
tendants ; her incapacity to give evidence herself or instruc- 
tions to her solicitors would be an important element in the 
defence ; and on any point on which there was a doubt the 
Court might be trusted to give her the benefit of it. Allow- 
ance would of course have to be made throughout the whole 
proceedings for her mental condition, and there is no reason 
to suppose that this allowance would not be fully made. The 
case would go to the Court on the understanding that only 
the very clearest and most irresistible evidence would justify 
a verdict against the respondent. Whether there would, 
under such circumstances, be much likelihood of a verdict 
against her may perhaps be doubted ; but at least as much 


would be done as could possibly be done to ensure justice 
on each side. 


There is another circumstance which did not fall within 
the limits of judicial observation, but which has excited 
some not unnatural apprehensions, and that is that lunacy 


is a defence which is very easily set up, and the truth of 
which it is often extremely difficult to ascertain. Murder 
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has already, thanks to the mad doctors, been to a great 
extent removed from the category of punishable crimes; 
and there is no doubt something alarming in the prospect 
of their intervention as a screen for adultery. As it is, 
it is diffienlt even for sane people to avoid being pro- 
nounced hopelessly insane by professional gentlemen whose 
business it is to give evidence to that effect; and nothing 
would be easier or simpler than for a person who desired 
to be thought mad to commit eccentricities which would 
immediately secure a high-class certificate of lunacy. 
Not long ago it was urged in the Probate Court that an 
old gentleman must necessarily have been mad because he 
filled his letters with remarks about the weather, was not 
over fond of his relations, and swore at brass bands and ex- 
cursionists. There is no reason to assume conscious dis- 
honesty on the part of experts, but everything depends in 
such a case on the bent of mind with which you analyse 
words and actions. It should be remembered, however, 
that if an imposture of this kind were to be attempted, 
it might have to be maintained for life. The true 
way to look at such a decision as that which has 
just been given is to separate it altogether from the 
particular ms and circumstances of the suit to 
which it relates, and to consider its general application. 
From this point of view it is impossible not to feel that a 
sound decision has been given. There are frequently cases 
in which one of the 7 is placed at a serious dis- 
advantage from the death or absence of an essential 
witness or the loss of an important document, but no 
Court would refuse to try a suit merely on that ground. 
Fiat jus rwat justitia is a saying attributed to the late Mr. 
Justice MavL#, in which there is profound truth. It is 
evident that if the law were to be constantly strained and 
twisted to suit the hardships of particular cases, there 


would soon be very little law left. 
GEOGRAPITY. - 
hee recent amnual meeting of the ical Society afforded 
a fair opportunity for self-glorification to the members of the 


most popular of such learned bodies. The view taken of their high 
mission by the enthusiastic travellers who assembled under Sir 
Bartle Frere’s presidency reminded us of a rather silly old story of 
undergraduate days. Four allegorical statues which crown the roof 
of a well-known library were gmnenally pointed out by a guide as 
representing Faith, Hope, and Charity. Some excursionist of more 
than average intelligence was prompted to ask who was the fourth 
personage. The guide, endeavouring to satisfy this unprecedented 
curiosity on the spur of the moment, and observing that the statue 
bore a globe, replied, with creditable audacity, Geography. Un- 
consciously he seems to have been giving a fairly accurate repre- 
sentation of the opinions of the hical Society. If they are 
too logical to reckon their favourite study as one of the cardinal 
virtues, they consider it to rank amo the noblest objects of 
human in . Indeed their distinguished guest M. Leverrier 
is reported to have said that y “rested on all the sciences, 
and was the sum of all.” e do not inquire into the precise 
sense of these words; but are certainly caleulated to send a 
peng through some bosoms. To old-fashioned people who remem- 

the geography of their schooldays with a fecling of unmitigated 


the circumstance before. But the parallel study of geograph 
was hopelessly depressing. Does anybody after his school “4 
ever remember the names counties or French depart- 

industrial 


their victims, the 
been placed on the orus or the Danube been made to flow 


we have visited. A week’s walk in the Alps, for example, will fix 
the principal relations of the chain in the mind much more clearly 
than any number of lessons spent in copying maps; and it seems 
a waste of energy painfully to force a set of blank Frag into the 
mind when the knowledge which they represent will be so indelibly 
imprinted upon the memory by a very little actual observation. 
We know, again, something of the geography of countries in which 
we have been forced for other reasons to take am interest. The 
geographical knowledge of many people has followed the course of 
wars. Twenty years ago they knew something about the Crimea ; 
afterwards India came within their sphere; and at later periods 
they have learnt yr | about Italy, the United States, the 
East of France, and finally the charming regions of Ashantee. 
In this way a lifetime of moderate duration enables one really to 
lmow something about the surface of the planet, though it is to be 
feared that such information generally disappears as rapidly as it was 
uired. 
tside of the spheres thus defined, we should be inclined 
to say that geography is one of those studies which are simply in- 
accessible to the ordi mind. The knowledge indeed may be 
retained long enough for examination purposes, ‘but to assimilate it 
thoroughly is impossible for any a of less zeal and perse- 
verance than Mr. Francis Galton. We don't really care, and can’t 
be made to care, whether Chicago, for example, is north or south 
of New Orleans, unless we have thoughts of emigrating or have 
strong reasons for interest in the matter, when we learn quickly 
enough without going to school. We must, indeed, admit that the 
ordinary human mind seems to be in a@ condition to which geo- 
graphical knowledge is impossible. The earth is not practically 
conceived of as a sphere, nor even as a continuous plain, but as a 
number of distinct fragments which stand in no fixed or permanent 
relation to each other. Ladies, in their Lage state of intellectual 
degradation, generally regard the lem of how to get from one 
in land as is capable indefinite 
number of solutions, according to the ski sed by the 
initiated in the mysteries of Bradshaw. They implicitly assume 
that, by dexterously manipulating those strange columns of figures, 
2 short cut may be found from any station to any other, just as 
they imagine, and not quite without reason, that a dexterous ac- 
countant ought to be able to bring out a favourable balance when 
their expenditure is double of their income. It is vain to suggest 
that there are some fixed relations of time and space, and that, for 
le, you cannot find a quick passage from Chatham to Bristol 
which shall obviate the necessity of passing through London. So 
again, people who make some claims to ical knowledge 
are often quite unable to admit that the words North and South 
have really any definite meaning. The English rustie can only 
direct you to the next village by telling you to take the first turn 
to the left, or to cross the fields when you come to Squire Western's. 
(How, by the way, did that type of rusticity ever get a name 
which seems to imply some rudimentary geographical conceptions ?) 
The rustic’s state of mind is too often that of his superiors. You 
are fortunate indeed if you can find a person in London who is 
able to perceive the ambiguity involved in the statement that a 
house is on the right or lett side of a street, or who can correct it 
by a reference to the points of the compass. Nay, we have 
tramped many weary hours in the Alps owing to precisely the 
same confusion or oversight on the part of the compilers of 
authoritative guide-books. Some people of more than ordinary 
sensibility upon such matters sufler for years because some early 
misunderstanding has inverted the true directions of a particular 
district, and thus prevented them from bringing it into harmony 
with the rest of their conceptions. But the ordinary mind can 
rest with perfect content in beliefs which implicitly state that the 
North lies in different direetions in contiguous places. 
The moral which may be drawn from such observations is that 
y, understood in the sense of a governess’s advertisement, 
isa very inadequate study; and consequently that the Geogra- 
phical Society will be doing good service if they can succeed in 
popularizing a more rational mode of study. Society, it 
a , already gives medals to schoolboys who have distinguished 
ves in political and physical geography; and they have 
been writing letters to the Universities, asking them to take some 


ro on forward the science. We wish them all possible success. 
A Imowledge of the configuration of the earth’s surface is, as M. 
Leverricr said, intimately connected with most sciences; and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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dislike, the exaltation of that hated study to so loity a place must 
naturally be annoying. Either they must belong to the race which 
tramples upon pearls, or the pearls which were cast before them 
must have been very inferior specimens. Geography, in the sense 
then understood, ranked amo the usual branches of a sound 
and san the branch which bore least 
fruit of all, Reading, writing, and arithmetic, though their value : 
has been frequently overestimated, are accomplishments of some 
value in later life. History, meaning by that phrase a catalogue s 
of kings, with the dates of their accessions and the names of the 
principal battles fought during their reigns, is stale and unprofit- | especially with the study of the human race, whether regarded from 
able enough; and yet, even in that barren condition, it enables | a physiological or an historical point of view. To give any proof of 
one to encounter an historical allusion in a speech of Lord Russell’s | this proposition would be a waste of trouble ; and we need only re- : 
or Mr. Disraeli’s with the sense that at least one has heard of | mark that it was because geography of the old-fashioned variety was 
studied without any reference to the purposes to which it might be 
applied, that it was so barren and unprofitable. If the learner 
was made to understand the general bearing of the facts with : 
: : : which he is crammed upon political history or upon the natural 
ry for'which they are remarkable? Examiners are in the | products of the world, he might undoubtedly be made to take far 
bit of re , and perhaps of manufacturing, comic stories of | more interest in the matter than he can do at present. Nor need 
we doubt that the united efforts of the Geographical Society, 
the Universities, and the great schools should be able to efiect 
mito t ac . Ve always feel impelled to ask on such | the improvement so urgently needed. Meanwhile we may 
occasions, why shouldn't it? The pupil’s mind is probably much | remark that the Geographical Society has claims upon our 
in the same condition whether he associates the right names or the attention which are not strietly of a scientific kind. 
wrong ones; and, if his belief is a comfort to him, it seems rather | Undoubtedly gentlemen who are entertaining distinguished ia 
years all the geography in regard to it is at all important | right in covering th ves with the proper cloak of seientific 
to us to be correct, and life is not long enough to get up the | language. The name of science has of late years become almost 
remainder, We know, it is probable, the geography of places which | sacred, and, perhaps, if we ventured to be so profane, we might 
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almost say that it was becoming a bore. Whilst, however, every 
subject which can be pursued in the name of science immediately 
acquires a kind of special sanctity, we must not complain of a 
rather lax use of the phrase. Let us admit that the questions 
whether there are white bears at the North Pole and races of 
dwarfs in Central Africa may properly be called scientific questions, 
as undoubtedly their solution would afford very interesting data 
for scientific discussions. But we need not shrink from adding 
that the Geographical Society fosters another spirit which is as 
useful even in these days as the sacred thirst for scientific know- 
ledge. The spirit of adventure, under whatever names it may pass 
itself off, is an impulse which has no cause to be ashamed of itself. 
Sometimes a boy who has been excited by reading the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe or Midshipman Easy chooses to cover his love 
of excitement and novelty under pretext of a desire to spread the 
Imowledge of the Gospel; sometimes he calls his — se a love 
of science ; and occasionally he may confess only to the humbler 
motive cf commercial energy. Yet he need not be more mercenary 
or the worse man of science because he heartily enjoys the hard- 
ships which his admirers describe as his martyrdom. Dr. Schwein- 
furth, upon whom the Geographical Society has most deservedly 
conferred its gold medal, undoubtedly went through considerable 
sufferings, which he has described as modestly as he encountered 
them bravely. And we do not think any the worse of him because we 
have a strong impression that he rather enjoyed them than other- 
wise. Rather we should say that it is no slight praise of a man, 
or of the race of which he is a typical example, that he has a 
positive satisfaction in placing himself in positions which sound 
simply repulsive to the stay-at-home population. A soldier is not 
the less brave because he enjoys a fight, nor a traveller because he 
is in the best spirits when he is most surrounded by difficulties and 
dangers. To keep that sentiment thoroughly alive in the nation 
is as worthy an Chject of the Geographical Society as to spread 
familiarity with maps, or even to contribute to the growth of 
botanical knowledge. We are very willing that other objects 
should be put forward most prominently, because to avow a love 
of sheer unadulterated adventure is generally to become a braggart 
of a very unpleasant type. But the sentiment, however desirable 
it may be that it should be decently veiled, is a most valuable one 
in itself, and we are glad to see that the Society hopes to provide 
new opportunities for its gratification. It is hoped, as Sir Bartle 
Frere tells us, that the present Government will look more 
favourably than the old upon plans of exploring by way of Smith’s 
Sound. if the hope is fulfilled, Englishmen will have one more 
chance of showing that they can run their heads against icebergs 
and incur the risk of being starved and frozen with the courage 
of their forefathers; and if they call their zeal a love of science 
we shall not complain, but rather be glad that two desirable 
purposes can be forwarded at the same time. 


AMATEUR MUSIC. 

MATEUR music has made prodigious strides of late, but it 

is open to doubt whether it has advanced altogether in the | 
right direction. It has come to be regarded as an instrument for | 
display rather than of culture. Unquestionably, the general level | 
of musical attainments in England is much higher than it was_ 
twenty years ago. It is rare nowadays to hear people make | 
what is called a “ painful exhibition” of themselves at the 
who wanted so much | 


piano. The incompetent young 
ressing, and received so complacently the compliment of an 
ironical prelate in the company :—“ Another time when you say 


you can’t sing, we shall know how to believe you ”"—is a thing of 
the past. Lackadaisical youths are now seldom to be heard in- 
viting Maud into the en, or dilating in a feeble strain on the 
melancholy process of “ Fading Away.” This sort of music and 
singers of this calibre have been relegated from the drawing-room 
to the farmhouse parlour, and the bower in which the siren of the 
refreshment-room snatches a short interval from soup for song. 
Nowadays no one sings in society who has not considerable pre- 
tensions to sing well. But with this development of the art there 
has been a psychological development in the artist of a less agree- 
able kind. Society pets and caresses its amateur musicians, but 
it also suffers many things at their hands. They are its spoilt chil- 
dren, and give themselves all the airs and graces of spoilt children. 
Their whims and freaks are the plague of all who come in ther way. 
They mar as much innocent pleasure by their caprices as they make 
by their talent. Their vanity and conceit, their rivalries and 
jealousies, are supremely ridiculous. One would be grateful to 
them for the diversion which their humours afford, if they did not 
inflict a good deal of annoyance on their inoffensive patrons, and, 
like Charles Surface’s flirtations with married women, give a great 
many worthy people grounds for great uneasiness. 

P there is no more deserving object of sympathy than 
the too-contiding lady who designs a “ musical evening.” A 
“musical evening” is a form of entertainment of which ladies 
who are forced to combine hospitality with thrift never seem to 
tire. And yet a “little music ” is emphatically a rous thing ; 
and the labour spent in getting it up too often ends in vanity and 
vexation of spirit. You are lucky enough to count ~ your 
acquaintance a bijou tenor, a melodious baritone, and an effective 
bass; and when last summer in Switzerland a happy chance threw 
@ comic singer across your path, it seemed to be for the express pur- 
pose of sup ey) dale “at homes” with just the dash of the 
convivial w: y needed. So you issue your cards, and by way of 


putting your amateurs in good humour, you invite them to dinner, 
uncork your best champagne, and regale them with the daintiest 
bill of fare. At dinner they are all affability, and, encouraged by 
the surrounding gaiety, you indulge a confident hope that your 
efforts to please have not been fruitless. But no sooner is the scene 


changed to the drawing-room than your anxieties begin. It is 
one thing to collect singers round your mahogany; it is quite 
another to get them up to your piano. They have a feline dexterity 


in stealing away into corners of the room, and effacing themselves, 
in attitudes of studied indifference to the divine art, behind sofas 
and ottomans. Meantime the evening is wearing on; your Erard 
stands invitingly open, and the irrepressible old maid who dotes on 
her memories of Rubini is tapping impatiently, even menacingly, 
with her fan upon the instrument, and asking in audible whispers 
when the music is to begin. With growing uneasiness you go in 
search of your bijou tenor. At last you unearth the sweet youth 
in the conservatory, prattling with much apparent interest about 
the Ashantee War. In a faltering tone you murmur a request 
that he will favour the company with one of his French 
romances. With a look of mingled innocence and concern he 
assures you that nothing would give him more pleasure, but, alas! 
there is one fatal obstacle. His “larynx” is sadly affected by the 
weather. Why, you are tempted in your bitterness to exclaim, did 
the cruel east wind, which has smitten his , leave his ceso- 
hagus in so fine a state of preservation P membering what 
Justice he has done to the good things of your table, you are pain- 
fully struck by the unequal robustness of two such nearly allied 
organs. Distracted, you go in pursuit of your melodious baritone. 
Him you find in a corner discussing the price of stocks with a City 
ynate. Will he gratify your guests with the “ Stirrup-Cup,” or 
the “ Vagabond,” in which he is so much admired? , alas t 
here, too, you have been forestalled by the east wind. Here, 
too, you find a second “larynx” in a bad way. In a state now 
bordering on despair, you cross the room and sidle up to your 
effective bass. Either the larynx of a bass is made of tougher 
fibre, or the east wind disdains a comparatively obscure victim. 
Anyhow, you find the larynx of your effective bass suffer- 
ing indeed, but not positively incapable of emitting a note. You 
had intended to reserve him for concerted music, his Oroveso- 
Sarastro repertory being decidedly depressing. But there is no 
help for it. Either he must sing something, or your “ little music ” 
will have dwindled into something like an angry Quakers’ Meeting. 
So he speeds the parting guests to the — echoes of “Tn 
diesen heil’gen Fiallen,” When at a late hour your comic 
songster puts in an appearance, the fortune of the evening is past 
recovery. In vain he treats a few lingering dowagers to his clever 
version of Mrs. Roseleaf’s —s Party. Tt awakens no n- 
sive mirth in their stony faces. It is a relief to find yourself alone 
with your wax-candles, and to register an oath that never, never, 
while the human larynx remains so delicate and irritable an organ, 
and subject to such sudden prostration, will you attempt “a little 
music” again. 

Much more thorny is the task of organizing an amateur concert 
on @ more ambitious scale. There are rival sopranos to be pro- 
pitiated, a Protean tenor to be kept in order, a mutinous orchestra 
to be secured, a chorus to be kept from foundering in the Slough 
of Despond towards which a body of amateur vocalists us 
tends ; all the vanities and susceptibilities of a paid company, with 
none of its esprit de corps or obedience to the bdton. A musical society 
soon splits into factions, which group themselves round the leading 
ladies. Like the operatic world of our great grandfathers, it deve< 
lops a Faustina and a Cuzzoni. Faustina is all for high art and 
Handel ; Cuzzoni is all nature and Claribel. Faustina thrills you 
with the breadth and largeness of her style ; Cuzzoni charms you 
with a simple ballad. Faustina revolves in the stately orbit of 
song traced by the great masters; Cuzzoni twinkles in the firma- 
ment of Arne and Balfe. The difficulty of inducing two such 
bright particular stars to illuminate the same horizon is enormous ; 
for neither will Faustina listen to Cuzzoni, nor will Cuzzoni recog- 
nize the presence of Faustina. The only way is for the conductor 
to exhibit the tuneful pair in a kind of musical tandem, and to 
contrive that the first part of the concert shall be a triumph for 
Faustina, and the second an ovation for Cuzzoni. The rest of the 
performers group themselves around the chief ladies in the attitude 
either of satellites or of victims. It is a day for rehearsal. Enter 
Faustina in a respirator. She is in a hurry, and hurry makes her 
a trifle imperious. She can only wait ten minutes. She has 
pressing engagements at the other end of the town. She must 
sing her song, “As when the Dove,” instantly, or not at all. So 
the band is stopped ee eee to the discomfiture of Mrs. 
Quaver, a veteran “ utility” of the society, who, under cover 
of strong orchestral support, had just mounted to D in 
alt, where she remains poised in the midst of a mocking 
silence like a lark at heaven’s gate nervously chirping. Having 
effected a descent into the medium notes of her register, she 
angrily demands the reason of her cruel desertion. There 
is not much time for apology, for Faustina is impatient to com- 
mence her dove-like cooings. Having warbled her song, exit that 
lady, leaving every one rather hot and excited. y is 
she off the scene, when enter Cuzzoni in another respirator. 
Cuzzoni is nervous lest the wind instruments should be over-loud, 
and drown her delicate talent. Everything must be pianissimo, or 
she cannot be heard to advantage in “ Robin Adair.” Upon this 
the band shows signs of huffiness, and so much time is lost in 
calming the lady’s apprehensions, and subduing the accompaniment 
to the requisite point of softness, that short work has to be made 
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with the rest of the programme. Miss Dulcimer, another of the 
“ utilities,” is down for a scena out of Oberon. There is nothing 
for it but to request her to omit the air, and content herself with a 
tailless recitative. It is hard on poor Duleimer to have to execute 
an act of Happy Despatch on her one opportunity for display; but 
in the conflict of vanities the weakest goes to the wall. 

Then there is the great “tenor” difficulty to be grappled with. 
Nothing is more remarkable about the amateur tenor than his good- 
natured readiness to do anything for or with you butsing. He will 
be charmed to join you for a few days’ fishing in Wales. If you 
are thinking of a ‘ilies tour through Surrey, he’s your man. He 
is quite willing to go out for a month’s aritl with the Militia, or a 
week under canvas in a Volunteer camp. If you ask him to join 

our athletic games, or to ransack folios with you in the British 

useum, he consents with a cheerful alacrity. But drop but a 
‘hint that you want him to sing, and he becomes an altered being. 
He is coy, moody, mysterious. There are all sorts of obstacles to 
the fulfilment of — wish, of which you little dream, and to 
which he only darkly alludes. It isas though the poor fellow saw 
what your grosser vision fails to discern, an angel with a flaming 
sword waving him from your concert door. He is deeply impressed 
with the precariousness of all human arrangements. At a moment's 
notice he may be summoned to smooth the pillow of a relative in 
the North, or smitten with a chronic affection of the bronchial 
tubes. In vain you argue that there isa strong antecedent pro- 
bability that he will be alive and in full possession of his 
powers on the appointed day. His melancholy forebodings are 
not to be dissipated by your rosy philosophy. When at last you 
extort a provisional consent, his misgivings take a new turn. 
What is he to sing, and will all the tenor music in the proposed 
cantata be allotted to him? He has none of that sublime repres- 
sion of himself of which the Laureate twaddles. He istoounalterably 
convinced of the perfection of his own voice and style to indulge in 
any such weakness or to brook a rival near his throne. No sooner is 
he satisfied as to the — of prominence to be assigned to him than 
straightway, in his zeal for art, he is tormented with a fresh scruple. 
With whom is he expected to sing? because, as to his practised 
ear every one sings more or less out of tune and produces 
his voice by a radically vicious method, the number of persons 
with whom he can give “* with any d of comfort 
is naturally very small. Miss X. is a bearable, Miss Y. a doubtful, 
while Miss Z.’s position at the bottom of the list in a scale of 
faulty intonation makes her an impossible, associate in song. The 
Handelian tenor disdains the Claribelian lady; the light operatic 
tenor, on the contrary, regards her as his liege lady, and would 
deem it an act of musical apostasy to sing with any one else. 
Tweedle-dum never sings with Tweedle-dee; Tra-la-la is mute in 
the presence of Fal-lal. Even when each successive obstacle in 
turn has been smoothed away, you must not be too sanguine 
as to the result. In all dealings with the amateur tenor it is the 
unforeseen which arrives. As no one, ing to the old poet, 
ean be pronounced happy before his death, so no amateur tenor can 
be said to have sung until the concert is over. At the eleventh 
hour he may slip ugh your fingers, and, with the impulsive 
temperament of genius, take the train to Edinburgh or the boat to 
Calais. True, you have his formal promise to co-operate ; but he 
holds in petto a whole budget of smouldering hesitancies and re- 
serves, which may explode without a moment's warning. His 
potentiality for sulks is enormous, Your enterprise may be 
wrecked in port by a tiff. It is a wise precaution therefore to in- 
struct some modest tenor-ling—if indeed modesty is compatible 
with a voice of this quality—to understudy his music, upon whom 
you may fall back in case of emergency. 

Society in its present state of dulness is much indebted to its 
amateur musicians for the pains they take to enliven it. But they 
would do well to remember that their aim ought to be to give 
pleasure to others and spread the taste for a refined and elevating 
art, not to gratify their own vanity or indulge in vulgar cravi 
for semi-publicity. They have a sufficiently wide sphere for their 
activity without venturing across the Rubicon which divides private 
from public performances. How much they might do, for example, 
towards fostering a love of music, disinterring the treasures 
of harmony and song from the neglected storehouse of the great 
masters, and purging the popular taste of its besotted fondness for 
the trashy worn-out old o which furnish nine-tenths of the 
musical entertainment of London. But when they merely echo 
the prevalent note of triviality — ae poor and seek to superadd 
to amateurish inexperience professional grimace, they do nothi 
for art, and only make themselves ridiculous. Tried by any but 6 
very indulgent standard, the result of their efforts is at most third- 
rate. The amateur tenor who gives himself such airs is probably in 
most respects inferior to a choir-man in Barchester Cathedral, who 
has received a sound professional page A story is told of a party 
of fashionable amateurs who got up a play, and invited Garrick to 
be present. All the were allotted to my lord and my lady 

their visito but one very small part, to fill which, a 
veritable Thespian was impo! from the nearest theatre. The 
fine ladies and gentlemen strutted their hour on the mimic stage, 
and received a conventional compliment from the great critic. But 
no sooner did the obscure little supernumerary make his appear- 
ance than the practised eye of Roscius detected the difference be- 
tween the trained and the untrained iormer. “ There,” he ex- 
claimed with mortifying emphasis, “ I see an actor.” 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


her history of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, which has just been celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary, marks a satisfactory advance in an important branch 
of public morality. It was in 1822 that, in consequence of the 
exertions of Mr. Martin, the idea that it was an offence to 
treat a domestic animal with wanton cruelty first received legisla- 
tive sanction, and two years later this Society was established. 
Since then, not only have bull-baiting, cock-fighting, badger- 
baiting, and other barbarous sports been prohibited by law, but a 
great change has also taken place in the way of thinking about 
animals generally. When an Italian nt is remonstrated with 
for ill-using his cattle, he replies that they are not Christians, and 
therefore it does not matter, and very similar ideas prevailed in 
our own country on the subject when the Society began its opera- 
tions. As the Queen remarks in her letter to Lord Harrowby, 
cruelty is frequently due to e and thoughtlessness, and 
the spread of education has a natural tendency to make 

ople more humane and sensitive. A dull, stupid fellow 
a from his own sensations when he receives a kick or a blow 
that it hurts him, but it requires an effort of imagination to un- 
derstand that animals also suffer from brutal usage. When people 
once begin to think whether animals are in pain, they are in a fair 
way to become more humane in their treatment of them; and the- 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty has done good work both 
in stimulating this course of reflection and in getting its gradual 
developments embodied in the law of the country. Martin’s Act 
has been repeatedly amended, the slaughter of horses has been 
brought within legislative regulation, dogs are no longer allowed 
to be used as beasts of burden or draught, and food and drink are 
required to be supplied to cattle on a long railway journey. In 
the course of its career the Society has procured the conviction of 
some twenty-four thousand persons, and the knowledge that its 
officers are prepared to take proceedings in regard to all cases of 
cruelty which come under their own observation or which 
are reported to them, has a salutary effect on those who are 
only to be influenced by fear of punishment. The making of 
cruelty to animals a criminal offence has also made it disgraceful, 
and people are ashamed to be detected in the commission of acts 
of a degrading character. In this way a penal law may be 
useful, not merely in securing the punishment of offenders, but 
in attaching a stigma to icular offences. The fines which 
are usually inflicted for cruelty to animals are penalties of a very 
moderate kind, which would probably have little effect in them- 
selves _— from the opprobrium with which they are associated. 
Some idea of the range of the operations of the Society may be 

thered from the list of prosecutions fora month. In April last, 

or example, there were forty-one convictions for neglecting to 

supply food and water to animals on the railway. ‘There were 
two cases of overcrowding pigs, ten of overloading horses, and one 
of conveying fowls in a cruel manner. Any one who has observed 
how fowls are usually conveyed, squeezed together into the smallest 
possible compass, as if they were rags or vegetables, or some 
other inanimate object, will probably be surprised that there 
should be only a single conviction under this head ; but the officers 
of the Society were perhaps fully occupied in the protection of 
more imposing animals. There were also a hundred and thirty- 
five convictions for ill-treating horses; twenty-three cases of ill- 
treating donkeys and mules, and four cases in which the victims 
were oxen and cows. 

One can imagine the surprised bewilderment with which any one 
who had lived in the last or the beginning of the present century 
would be filled on revisiting the earth, to find all this tender and 
scrupulous care bestowed on the brute creation, and to learn that 
aman might actually be sent to prison for ill-using animals, which 
used to be regarded as being as much his possession to do what 
he liked with as his turnips or potatoes. Lord Harrowby, the 
President of the Society of which we are speaking, remembered the 
ridicule and contumely to which the brave Irish gentleman who 
first took up the question in earnest was subjected, and had heard a 
respected and accomplished member of the House of Commons, who 
was supposed to be an admirable representative of an English gentle- 
man— Wyndham, we presume, fy referred to—defending the 
practice of baiting bulls in his place in Parliament. It should be re- 
membered that, if humanity to animals is a comparatively recent 
fashion, it was not till 1840 that the use of climbing boys to sweep 
chimneys was prohibited by law. It will be found indeed that 
consideration for animals and consideration for one’s own kind 
pretty much together. Thoughtfulness about others, whether 
animals or men, is the origin of a humane disposition. The great 
thing“is to get people to think what is likely to be the effect of 
their acts on creatures which share their own capacity for physical 
agony, and when once this habit of thought is established, a a to 
spare the poor animals as much as possible is pretty sure to follow. It 
is in cultivating and encouraging this habit of mind that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals finds its most useful 
function. The enforcement of the law and the punishment of the 
offenders are no doubt necessary and important operations in their 
way; but after all the number of cases of seni which can be 
dealt with in this way is comparatively few. Outrageous public 
cruelty may thus be laid hold of, but then cruelty of this sort is 
by no means common. It is the everyday treatment of 
animals on which their happiness or misery chiefly depends, and the 
only effectual way to secure that this treatment be generally 
kind and considerate is to cultivate a particular bent and habit 
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of mind on the subject. A Bill which has been introduced in the 
House of Lords by Lord Delawarr for the protection of wild birds 
‘was opposed by the Lord Chaneellor on the ground that it was 
impossible to expect that boys could ever be taught to regard 
bird-nesting as y a crime. It is true that they are not 
likely to learn the lesson if no attempt is made to impress it 
upon them; but it is difficult to see any reason why an attempt 

ould not be made. Hitherto bird-nesting has been regarded 
as an innocent amusement in most of the country, and it 
‘would be ridiculous to magnify the guilt of the juvenile malefac- 
tor who smashes eggs from pure mischief or who keeps his string 
of eggs as a cherished curiosity. Yet it would surely be 
a very good thing that boys should at the outset of their 
fon taught kindness and forbearance to helpless animals. 
We shall perhaps be told that it is in the daring enterprises 
of youthful bird-nesting that the Waterloos of the future are won 
by anticipation, and that the courage and endurance thus called 
forth go to the formation of heroic character ; but it may be sug- 
gested that the training for future Waterloos might be accomplished 
without involving the wanton destruction or torture of bird or 
beast, and it is doubtful whether the bases of the British Empire 
would really be sapped if some d of protection were ex- 
tended to birds from the attacks of mischievous little boys or 
stupid and brutal men. We quite agree with Lord Cairns that 
it is not desirable that the youth of the country should be pre- 
maturely and unnecessarily introduced to the criminal law, and 
the formation of a healthy opinion on such matters is no doubt of 
considerably more consequence than the infliction of penalties. 
Still it might be worth while to try the effect of attaching the 
stigma of a criminal offence to bird-nesting without imposing too 
serious or severe a punishment. 

It would appear that public sentiment on this subject has now 
been pretty well developed, and what would seem to be most 
required for the moment is that, on the one hand, extravagant 
applications of what is in itself a sound and wholesome feeling should 
be checked ; and, on the other hand, that an attempt should be made 
to systematize the law on a logical and consistent basis. By the 12 
and 13 Vict. c. 92 (amended by 17 and 18 Vict. c. 60) it is forbidden 
to cruelly beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture any horse, 
bull, cow, calf, mule, ass, sheep, pig, goat, dog, cat, or any other 
domestic animal. It has been held that a chaffinch in confinement 
is a domestic animal, and that putting out its eyes with a hot iron 
is an act of cruelty under the statute. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that the bleeding to death of calves and pigs is a 
form of cruel torture, yet it continues to be practised with impu- 
nity. The ringing of pigs’ snouts, the crimping of cod, and the 

inning of eels, which are all cruel operations, are also supposed 
to be quite within the limits of the law. Bull-baiting, badger- 
baiting, and cock-fighting have been suppressed, But tag 
hunting, fox-hunting, and otter-hunting, which involve y 
less cruelty to the animals that furnish the sport, are freely 
carried on. It was lately held that to chase rabbits with dogs 
in a field surrounded by a wall, so as to render the esca 
of the rabbits impossible, does not constitute baiting within 
the meaning of the Act. At the Congress of English and 
foreign Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, a 
resolution “condemning the shooting of live animals or birds 
from traps as most unjustifiable, and contrary to the plain dic- 
tates of humanity and morality,” was carried amid loud ap- 

lause ; but the English Society not long since had to confess 
its yo to bring pigeon-shooting, at which this resolution 
‘was specially directed, within the scope of the law. One of the 
most interesting questions discussed at the Congress was that 
of vivisection. Dr. Noé Walker renewed his charges of cruelty 
against the physiologists, and, if only half of what he says is 
true, a sufficient case was established for demanding that 
only licensed persons should be allowed to make pain- 
ful experiments upon animals, and that precautions to en- 
sure publicity should be insisted on. A passage was quoted 
from the report of one of the chief London hospitals in which it 
was stated that a physician vivisected sixteen cats, on which iden- 
tically the same operation was performed, and from which the 
game results were obtained. Whether the publicity of experimerts 
of this nature could practically be insisted on may be doubted, but 
there could be no hardship in requiring that only licensed persons 
should enjoy the privilege of cutting up living animals in the 
interests of science. It is obvious that the mere fact that the 
tion is painful to an animal is not in itself a suffi- 
cient ground for forbidding it. Animals which are killed 
for food have to undergo a certain amount of suffering; but 
the objeet in view is justly held to override the inconvenience 
of slaughter to the animals in question, and all that can be done is 
to require that the slaughter should be conducted without any 
‘wanton or unnecessary pain. If it is allowable to kill animals in 
order that they may be eaten, it is surely equally allowable that 
they should be killed for the of scientific investigation. 
Here again all that can be said is that as few animals as possible 
should be sacrificed in this way, and that care should be taken to 
reduee the victims to insensibility before the knife is thrust into 
their frames. A Bill which has been introduced into the House of 
Commons proposes to extend to wild as well as domestic animals the 
provisions of the Aet of 1840, and also atte: to define “ cruelty,” 
which under the existing law is left to the discretion of the magis- 
trates. Cruelty, it is provided, is to mean any torture or suffermg 
inflicted upon any dumb animal for the sake only of producing 
pain. The difficulty would of course be to show that the pro- 


duction of pain was the only object of the sportsman or ex- 
perimentalist. Each would of course protest that the production 
of pain was not desired, although it was in the circumstances un- 
avoidable. These and other similar problems may profitably 
occupy the Societies which have undertaken to give such subjects 
their best attention. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
T seems that inan English University endless building must 
always be going on, as a kind of outward sign of the endless 
changes which are sure to be going on in the work and discipline of 
the place. But as Cambridge, as a rule, lags behind Oxford in the 
exploit of reconstructing its system of education every term, it, 
perhaps not unfittingly, fails to rival Oxford in the fantastic 
novelty of the architectural forms which at Oxford are springmg 
up in every corner. At Cambridge less has been done, but on the 
whole it has been done better. One thing strikes at first sight; 
there is no trace of the influence of Mr. Ruskin. We speak with 
one possible exception. A new court has been added to Jesus 
College, that quiet and beautiful structure of the latest mediseval 
brickwork which has gathered so strangely, yet not oe 
round what is left of the ancient minster of St. Radegund. e 
had looked, as we had often looked before, with the admiration 
with which every eye of taste must look on church and cloister 
and court and gateway, and we could not bring ourselves to turn 
aside to look at a modern addition which might possibly break the 
charm. Whether, then, that retired college, a visit to whieh 
rewards a special and deliberate pilgrimage, has extended itself in 
plain English such as its founder might not have scorned, or has 
given in to any of the fashionable fancies of the day, we have not. 
seen and we have forborne to ask, The possibility that some deviee 
from beyond sea might have marred the strange harmony of two 
such distant varieties of English artwas what we could not bring our— 
selves to face when the means were allowed of going back throughthe 
ancient gate without seeing the modern work. But among those 
buildings which a visitor to Cambridge can hardly help seeing, one of 
the first things that strike is that it bears not a trace of that reckless. 
contempt for all English precedent, that fantastic striving after every 
strange and unheard-of form, which make us shudder at the wild 
excrescences which have grown on to Christ Church and Merton, 
and at the form in which a large part of Balliol has risen again. 
More than one college in Cambridge has stooped to tread in the 
old ways, and to enlarge its borders in a style dictated by English 
precedent and in accordance with English common sense. At 
Oxford indeed the new buildings of New College, where, after so 
many years, we again hail with delight the long-scorned architee- 
tural forms of our own land, show that the madness is at last 
ing away. But at Cambridge this peculiar form of madness 
never borne sway. There are modern buildings there which 
we could have wished to be somewhat different in style; but they 
show something of design, something of picturesque effect, not the 
mere striving after fantastic novelty. New Caius and new Pem- 
broke are not exactly English; but at all events they are not 
Ruskinesque. 

In comparing buildings, old or new, at Cambridge and at Oxford, 
it should always be borne in mind that at Cambridge the town is, in 
an architectural point of view, far less sunk in the University than 
it is at Oxford, and that the University is far more sunk in the 
Colleges. The relative importance of the towns of Cambridge and 
Oxford has certainly been reversed since the days when the Universi- 
ties began severally to grow up within them. Oxford, the 
great military and political centre of two ancient kingdoms, the 
special seat of national assemblies of more than usual dignity, 
was, when the University began to arise in the twelfth century, 
a town of very nearly the first rank, treading close on the 
heels of the more ancient cities of Winchester, York, Exeter, 
and Lincoln, Cambridge, on the other hand, though, as repre- 
senting the Roman Camboritum, it was in some sort the more 
ancient of the two, and though it was the head of the border- 
land of Mercia and East Anglia, by no means held the same 
national position as Oxford. Now, however, it can hardly be 
doubted that, if we could conceive the two Universities taken away 
from their present dwelling-places, Cambridge would feel the loss 
a good deal less than Oxford. The town of Cambridge, apart from 
the University, is the natural centre of a large and important 
agricultural district, while the growth of the city of Oxtord, as 
distinguished from the University, is due mainly to the factitious 
impulse of railways, and to whatever may come of the late move 
for carrying us back from the nineteenth century to the twelfth, 
and making Oxford once more a military centre. It is in agree- 
ment with all this that the town of Cambridge shows itself far 
more distinctly than the city of Oxford, and, as it happens, the 
sight is by no means so pleasing. Oxford, simply as a city, with 
its churches and its several picturesque streets, would still be a 
town of considerable interest and considerable general effect. 
Cambridge has, in St. Benet’s tower, in the round church, and im 
Merton Hall, a few treasures which are priceless to the antiquary, 
but which do not go for much in the general look of the place. 
But the modern town of Cambridge is far more prominent than 
Oxford, and it does not harmonize so well with the University and 
college buildings. Cambridge is more like an ordinary town, with 
colleges massed together in one quarter and scattered here and 
there in another. Oxford gives a general impression of a city of 
colleges and a. buildings. can half forgive the 
blundering members of Parliament the other day who fancied that 
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the city of Oxford had grown up around the University. Members 
of Parliament are not expected to know the history of their 
country, and in mere look Oxford has very much the air of a 
where the University came first and the city second, At 
bridge this is much less the case, and it is remarkable 
that it should be so. For at Oxford the University 
grew up, and the older were built, within the 
older city itself; while at Cambridge town and University must 
to some extent have grown up together at the foot of the 
more ancient settlement of Camboritum. For it must not be for- 
gotten that, at Cambridge, just as at Lincoli, the original settle- 
ment, the Roman town, the site of the Norman castle, is on the 
hill. At Lincoln the old site, being crowned by the minster, still 
keeps its prominence; at Cambridge, as far as the University is 
concerned, it is forgotten; no college, no University building, is 
within its bounds. One college only is on the castle side of the 
river. Te ison if @ University of Lincoin hed wn up around 
St. Mary-le-Wigford and St. Peter at Gowts. Yet from a point 
in the library of St. John’s College the old mound still forms a 
prominent and striking object. It enables us to call up the times 
when the new castle of the Conqueror crowned the mound, when 
the University was not, when the new town was spreading itself 
round the ancient church of St. Benet ; when St. Giles, now pulling 
down, was first rising; when its founder, the Sheriff Picot, was 
pressing men far and wide; when the earliest surviving portions 
of the minster of Ely were beginning to arise under the hands of 
Abbot Simeon, as the house of St. Aithelthryth was beginning to 
recover after the warfare of Hereward and the spoliations of 
William. 

But while at Cambridge the town is much less sunk in the 
University than at Oxford, the University is far more sunk in the 
colleges. To an eye used to Oxford, it is strange to see how very 
little the strictly University ee count for ina general view 
of Cambridge. At Oxford the buildings of the University, as dis- 
tinguished from the are among the stateliest, and those 
which most help to give a tone to the e- The modern Taylor 

ilding and the modern Fitzwilliam Museum may pair off as the 
last specimens in each University of an exploded taste; but the 
elder group, the special academical sanctuary in each place, has a 
strangely different look in Oxford and in Cambridge. Against the 

t range of the Ashmolean, the Convocation House, the Divin- 
ity School, the Theatre, the Clarendon, the Schools, and the great 
cupola of the Radcliffe Library, Cambridge has only to set the 
Senate House and the Library, and they are utterly overshadowed by 
King’s College Chapel on the one side and the new building of 
Caius on the other. We have bracketed the Taylor building and 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, but Cambridge has nothing to bracket 
with the New Museum in the Parks. But this is an instance of 
the law with which we set out; whatever Cambridge has or has 
not, it at least has no Ruskinesque. 

It is therefore almost wholly in the colleges that the works of 
late years are to be looked for in Cambridge. The colleges, as we 
have just now said, rank for more in Cambridge than they do in 
Oxford. Oxford:never has had a single college on the same scale 
as St. John’s, and the ingenious process of winning the name of a 
founder by rolling several smaller halls or colleges into one has 
produced a yet greater mass of buildings in the Cambridge Trinity 
than it has at Christ Church. From another point of view 
Christ Church may compare with Jesus College at Cambridge. 
The minster of St. Frideswide and the minster of St. Radegund 
shared somewhat the same fate in each. On the other hand, 
the wide distinction between the two great colleges and the 
smaller ones, which seems so s to an Oxford man, has of late 
years been much narrowed; and we see the architectural ex- 
pression of the c in the large buildings which have been 
added to several of the smaller As a habitation of 
students, King’s College itself must rank as a small college, but it 
has enlarged itself in a way which is at once most creditable and 
most ingenious. Hitherto few things have been more offensive to 
the eye than the modern Gothic buildings of the college, the 
hideous screen contrasting with the glorious chapel. Yet an 
addition has been made which not only is purely Inglish, 
and quite worthy to take its place as part of an ancient college, 
but which ow contrives to harmonize with the modern work, 
and to take off a good deal from its ill effect. A single oriel 
window at the corner has no small share in the general good effect 
of the building—so much may often be done by a single well- 
managed feature. And the hostel which Dr. Whewell added 
to Trinity College some earlier is at least the work of one 
who did not despise the architectural language of his native land, 
and isa pas sight to eyes suffering from the memory of new 
Christ Church and new Balliol. The new buildings of Caius are 
in a style which our insular notions make us regret, but there is a 
stateliness about them which goes some way to disarm criticism, 
and the style is at least essentially domestic. So at Pembroke too, 
though here again we should have wished another style chosen, 
there is at least none of the nonsense of the ailing fashion ; 
there are windows, and not the strange substitutes which have 
done duty as windows at Oxford for twenty years past, by a per- 
verse falling back on the imperfect attempts of times before mul- 
lions and had come to full growth. We will not say that 
the architec of Cambridge are better than those of 
Oxford, because example of New ege shows that the tide 
is turning ; but at all events Cambridge may boast of having kept 
in its sober senses during the quarter of a century of architectural 
madness in Oxford. 


Of the college chapels and other ecclesiastical buildings, we have 


— of the greatest modern work, the rebuilding of St. John’s 
pel, when reviewing the book just publi by Professor 
Babington. Its neighbour at Trinity has been putting on a new and 
improved face inmany ways. But we pass on from the decoration 
of Trinity College Chapel to older buildings, and note with 
much pleasure the different look which Jesus College Chapel and 
St. Mary’s Church present to one who remembers them in times 
= St. Radegund’s minster has now for some years been brought 
kk to an intelligible shape, and one very odd result has followed 
on the great extension of the college. The choir, as it was 
screened and stalled not so many years ago, is too small for the 
growing numbers of the undergraduates, and a part of them—a 
sight in a college chapel—are driven to occupy part of the 
nave, like a parochial congregation. St. Mary’s, set free from its 
abominations, is a pleasant sight to one who remembers it of old, 
though we are not sure that we should have taken away the 
seventeenth-century doorway at the west end. 

Orthodoxy demands that we should not record in the same 

aragraph as these last the rise of a tall tower near Little St. 
Mary’s whose object is not very clear at first sight. It is plain 
that it is a church of some kind; but as it did not stand east and 
west, we at first suspected it of Popery, and wondered what Mr. 
Whalley would say should he ever stray over from Peterborough 
to Cambridge. But it proves to be of the Congregational de- 
nomination, who, if they have not hit the Ruskinesque ideal, have 
come nearer to it than any of their neighbours. But the tower— 
we cannot say that curiosity — us to look any further—if 
not English, is at least in the style of Caen and Bayeux, and that 
is something too near English to be quite the 8 thing among 
our strainers after everything new. We confess however to some 
doubt whether the architect of St. Peter’s at Caen would have 
counselled the designer of the tower to make the spire which sits 
on it quite so stumpy. 

Stained glass is much in vogue a now at Cambridge, stained 
glass which is the work of Mr. Morris the poet, and made after 
a type which has its admirers, but which is too something— 
— too poetical—for those who are used to more ancient forms. 

stly, there is one marked feature of the newest Oxford which 
has nothing answering to it at Cambridge. The tide of matrimony 
seems not to have set in quite so fiercely. it is not at Cambridge 
thought absolutely necessary that every resident Fellow should at 
once marry and keep his fellowship. Te is not thought absolutely 
necessary that those who do marry should at once build a new 
house of a fantastic shape and with a fantastic name. Cambrid 
seems to have thrown its poetry into its windows and to be satis- 
fied with more prosaic forms for its homes. We cannot say that 
we are at all disposed to mourn over this point of unlikeness to the 
wonderful colony which has sprung up in the region beyond the 
Oxford Parks, 


THE SWISS OLD CATHOLICS. 


ELIGIOUS meetings and conferences of all kinds are the 
order of the day on the Continent as well as in England, 
Early in this month was held the twelfth annual Conference of 
German Protestant Church bodies at Eisenach. Since then two 
assemblies, of very different kinds, have met at Mayence and Bern 
respectively ; and this week the German Bishops have been closeted 
in secret consistory at Fulda, the result of their deliberations not 
of course having yet transpired. On the proceedings of “ the 
German Catholic Union” at Mayence last week we do not pro- 
pose to dwell at any length here. Their manifesto supplies a fresh 
proof, if any were needed, of the intense bitterness of feeling elicited 
on both sides by the pending conflict of Church and State in 
Germany, and seems to indicate that matters cannot much longer 
continue as they are. And it must be remembered that this ex- 
ceedingly plain-spoken, not to say violent, document on the rights 
of the Church and the present constitution of the Empire emanates 
not from the Lishops, but from a mixed and chiefly lay association 
said to contain 90,000 members and to have an income of 17,000 
thalers, and acting, as the Government organs are careful to point 
out, under the auspices of the Parliamentary leader of the Centre, 
or Ultramontane, party. The fact that, while expressing ardent 
loyalty to the “ German fatherland” and the “German people,” 
it has nothing but protests and denunciations for the “ German 
Empire,” is no doubt significant; but we fail as yet to 
detect any signs of that “internal split of the Ultramontane 
y” which such language appears to its opponents to portend. » 
Papal Non posswmus could not indeed be more emphatically 
endorsed; the practical question is how far the Association carries 
with it the sympathies of the great body of Catholics in the Em- 
pire. That question has taken a very tangible shape through the 
course of recent legislation, and an answer one way or the other 
will have to be given during the next few months. Prince Bis- 
marck and Dishop Reinkens are, in different ways, about equally 
interested in the result. 

Meanwhile, if we turn our eyes from Germany to Switzerland, 
the Old Catholics there appear to be advancing with rapid strides. 
But to an outsider their action looks even more revolutionary and 
of more questionable prudence than that of their colleagues at 
the Congress at Bonn, which we noticed a month ago. They 
have not yet had to deal so systematically with minute questious 
of detail, because their organization is still very incomplete; but, 
so far as can be gathered from the sympathetic reports both of Ger- 
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man and English correspondents, their reforming tendencies in a 
Protestant direction seem to be more pronounced, and there is no 
one with the official or moral authority of Schulte and Reinkens 
to hold them in check. About seventy members were present at 
the assembly held on#Sunday week at Bern, either as delegatesof 
local unions or by special invitation from the Central Committee ; 
Father Hyacinthe from Geneva, Pfarrer H from Olten, and 
Keller of Aarau, who has always represented the extreme left of 
the Old Catholic movement, being conspicuous among them. The 
very first point brought under discussion, if it is thought unim- 
portant, is at least a very significant one. The ancient saying 
that “there is nothing in a name” does not betray any very pro- 
found ac pang with human nature or with history. An 
accomplished man who was elected to Parliament some years ago 
for a Scotch borough is said to have owed his success much more 
to the accident of “ Stuart ” occurring among his baptismal names, 
though his politics and constituency were Liberal, than to the 
various solid claims to the distinction which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed. And the magical influence exerted at critical periods 
by such names as “Christian,” “Catholic,” and “ Protestant ” 
will hardly be denied by any historical student. When, therefore, 
a religious Congress — its proceedings by a long and animated 
debate as to whether the communion whose organization it is em- 

loyed upon shall be styled the “Old Catholic,” the “ Christian 
Catholic.” or the “ Liberal Catholic” Church, one is tempted to 
surmise that it is either very much at sea or very little in harmony 
as to the real nature of its principles. The admiring reporter in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung considers the title of “ Old Catholic” objection- 
able, as well from its failing sufficiently to emphasize the need of 
reforms and the desire for reunion with other Christian confessions, 
as from the impossibility of fixing historically what ancient 
Catholicism really was. He does not, however, inform us whether 
these were the grounds of its rejection. The prefix of “ Liberal” 
was open to the obvious criticism that it is rather a political than 
an ecclesiastical term, and that religious and political liberalism 
are neither necessarily nor invariably combined in the same 
persons. We should have thought ourselves that the title, 
ultimately adopted, of Christian Catholic (Christkatholisch)— 
which does not perhaps sound quite so strange in German as in 
English—was no less obviously amenable to the charge of a very 
clumsy tautology. But Pfarrer Gschwind commended it, if we 
rightly understand our informant, as uniting the advantages of 
“the sharpest antithesis to the Church of Rome and the common 
designation of all Christian confessions, while asserting the right 
to make fresh reforms and to regenerate ancient human ideas of 
Christianity.” The title, so explained, is certainly comprehensive 
= if it is somewhat vague, the only definite principle to 
which it commits the “Christian Catholics” being that their 
Roman Catholic rivals are not Christians or Catholics at all. For 
some reason or other a rider was that the French translation 
of the name should be Catholique-libéral. As there is, or was, an 
influential party in the French Church, known by that name but 
remaining in communion with Rome, the reasons for appropriating 
it are not very intelligible. 

We have seen that the Bern Congress made very short work 
with the question of the Roman primacy, which the original pro- 
gramme of the Old Catholics at Munich distinctly acknowledged 
as resting on divine a They seem next to have 
very narrowly escaped making a clean sweep of another important 
ecclesiastical institution, equally recognized as divine by the Munich 
Congress and generally accepted as such by a still larger majority 
of the Christian world. Among the clauses of the new scheme 
for regulating the relations of civil and ecclesiastical divisions of 

ishes, cantons, and the like, occurs a paragraph assigning to 
the Bishop “ within these limits”—which are very narrowly 
circumscribed—“ all the rights and duties belonging to his office 
according to Christian Catholic principles.” This very modest re- 
cognition of the episcopate ed en a storm of disapprobation. 
The deputies from the Jura and many other quarters insisted that 
Liberal Catholics had “a genuine horror of the very name.” To 
this it was replied that their horror was only of “ Prince- 
Bishops "—which is not much to the purpose, as the title, where it 
continues to exist at all, has ceased for nearly a century to be any- 
thing but an empty form ; and it was added that there were strong 
grounds of expediency and dogma for ——s Bishops, the 
grounds of expediency being that otherwise foreign Bishops 
would have to be applied to for ordination and confirmation. 
Dr. Winkler added that effectual means had been taken in 
the new constitution to restrict the action of the Bishops 
—who cannot in fact stir a finger without the sanction 
of a Council of four laymen and five ecclesiastics, to 
be elected every four years by the national Synod, and 
to cut off his powers of “ tyrannizing.” Moreover his election 
might be made for a time only and be revocable. That the con- 
duct of the Vatican Bishops, both of the majority and minority, 
has done a good deal to undermine respect for their order, we were 
pre to learn. But the notion that a Church calling itself 
“ Catholic”—though with the supplementary prefix of “Chris- 
tian ””—should propose to dispense with the episcopate altogether 
must appear rather startling to others besides those “ Romanists ” 
e newly constituted body is so anxious to hold at arm’s 
length. We have summarized the account of the discussion from 
the Aligemeine Zeitung. But it may be worth while, considering 
the very remarkable nature of the contest, to quote the somewhat 
fuller and ee accordant rt given by the Times’ 


Correspondent. to tho of delegates 


from the Bernese Jura, he proceeds as follows, eosin | that even 
by their warmest supporters in the Bern Congress Bishops are 
regarded as only a necessary evil :— 

A well-informed lay Delegate at once made a temperate and effective 
speech in support of Episcopacy, tracing back the institution to primitive 
and Apostolic times, and urging that, as Old Catholics, their aim was to 
reform abuses, not destroy the ancient Church organization, and that a 
Catholic Church without Bishops was out of the question. But the Jura 
Delegate found vigorous backers. Two —. speeches in oe of his 
motion were immediately delivered by an able Professor of Berne University 
and by a Delegate from Zoffingen. A Basle Deputy added a few quiet but 
eens words, saying that they might well afford to let the question of a 

ishop stand over till they felt the want of one ; for, said he, “I can assure 
you in our diocese since we got rid of our Bishop we have got on very well 
without him, and felt no inconvenience or loss from his absence.” Thus far 
the opponents of Episcopacy were showing in force. Pfarrer Herzog had 
intimated his wish to speak, but the warmth of some expressions against 
Bishops had led him and Pére Hyacinthe to get up and leave the room. 
Matters looked grave ; a split seemed inevitable. Two or three leading laymen, 
however, quietly went out to bring back the two priests; they remained 
absent nearly half an hour. Meantime, Pfarrer Gschwind, who had quietl: 
sat out the attacks, got up and made a characteristic and calming speech. He 
has sharply suffered from a Roman Bishop, and is well known not to cherish 
excessive admiration for the order. “ Still,” he said, ‘a Bishop is a necessi! 
for us Catholics ; yes, a necessity ; though,” he naively added, amid muc' 
laughter, “I admit he is a necessary evil! But what then? We must 
guard against the evil, and this we shall do by carefully limiting his power 
and functions to what we find primitive Bishops exercised; such as Apos- 
tolic traditions warrant ; our Bishop will be an Ober-Priester among us.” 
The Berne Professor who had — most warmly in opposition now rejoined 
that such a Bishop as Pfarrer Gschwind sketched was a very different one 
from the Roman Bishops they alone had known, and whom he felt to be the 
very reverse of Apostolic ; though he doubted the Pfarrer’s power to clear 
bs “Apostolic traditions.” By this time Pfarrer Herzog and Pere 

yacinthe returned, and the President called on the Pfarrer for his intended 
speech. This he delivered remarkably well, with perfect calmness, dignity, 
and good humour. The vital question at stake, he said, is—* Are we to 
remain Catholics or not? If we are, we can only do so by having an Epis- 
copate. Those who desire a non-Episcopal Church will, of course, do as they 
judge best ; for myself, my conviction is clear and settled. I remain a 
Catholic, and, therefore, I and those who share my convictions will know how 
to shape our course if this meeting adopt a non-Episcopal Church. This is 
the issue now at stake ; I beg it may be decided without postponement, that. 
we may all know where we are.” Other lay speeches now followed in favour 
of Episcopacy. A second Jura Delegate begged that if a Bishop must be 
retained, at Tease the title of his office might be changed to meet strong 
prejudices. 
It was accordingly proposed to substitute the title of “ Antistes” 
for Bishop, but to this it was objected by one speaker that the 
Catholic people would not understand the new name, which, 
he might have added, is more distinctively Roman than Bishop; 
while another reminded the Congress that the episcopate is com- 
mon to the Eastern and Anglican Churches with the Roman 
Catholic. Even Keller felt the necessity of yielding on this point, 
and the assembly decided at length on retaining Bishops, but. 
decided also that their tenure of office should be “revocable” by 
the national Synod. On the whole we are inclined to think the 
position of a Christian Catholic Bishop, if any are forthcoming— 
there are no such personages in existence at present—will not be a 
very enviable one. 

After making this concession to antiquated prejudices, the Con- 
gress evidently felt the necessity of vindicating its advanced cha- 
racter in other respects, and it seems to have already outstripped 
the tolerably rapid progress of the Synod of Bonn. The use of 
Latin in all public services, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
obligation of sacramental confession are definitively abolished. 
The election of the parish priests by the congregation is accepted as- 
a fixed principle, and the clergy are said to be unanimous in 
desiring to restore communion in both kinds. Above all we are 
told “the Bible has been solemnly and publicly adopted as the 
standard of the truths to be taught.” As this adoption of the 
Bible is put forward asa further and crowning protest against what 
the Pfarrer Gschwind called the “ heathenish ” errors of Rome, we 
must presume that the Bible interpreted by private judgment and 
not by tradition is the — innate. If so, we have a 
very near approach indeed to Chillingworth’s famous de- 
finition of “the religion of Protestants.” The “ Swise 
National Christian Catholic Church,” which we are assured 
all who took part in the meeting were unanimously resolved 
to establish, may, for anything we know, be a model Christian 
institution. But, to judge from present appearances, its Catholic- 
ism does look likely to prove a rather evanescent quality. We do 
not forget that the followers of Ronge, a quarter of a century ago, 
who repudiated the supernatural element of Christianity altogether, 
styled themselves “ German Catholics,” and they had of course 
the same right to do so, if they pleased, as one of the smallest of © 
English sects has to te to itself the lofty title of “the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Any man in these days may 
adopt what name he chooses, and a similar freedom is accorded to 
religious communities. Only it must be allowed that a violent 
reconstruction of established terminology has its practical incon- 
veniences. 

The body which in Germany is to be known as Christian Catho- 
lic, assumes, as we have seen, the French designation of the Liberal 
Catholic Church. But the leading representative of Liberal 
Catholic principles in France does not seem to have gained 
many adherents. The Abbé Michaud is a man of far greater learn- 
ing and mental power than Father Hyacinthe, though no match 
for him in popular gifts. But no prophet was ever more entirely 
without honour in his own country. His last work, Le Mouve- 
ment Contemporain des Eglises, exhibiting with much force the 
social and intellectual results of Ultramontane education on the 
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condition of France, has fallen almost stillborn from the press. 
The organs of Ultramontanism and Liberalism are united in acon- 
iracy of silence against him. Neither M. Veuillot nor the 
République Frangaise will accord him even a passing notice; the 
one will hear nothing of religious reform, and the other sees no need 
for a religion. French democracy takes its stand on positive science, 
and would have the State ignore all forms of belief and worship which 
do not interfere with public order. And patriotic sentiment in 
France has much more affinity just now with Ultramontanism than 
with a movement which originated in Germany and has its head- 
quarters in the heart of the new Empire. That there is a wide- 
spread disbelief of the Vatican dogmas among the educated classes, 
and even among the clergy, is confidently asserted by those who 
are most likely to be well informed, but national temperament and 
litical feeling combine with personal motives of interest or in- 
ifferentism to keep them silent. What there is of genuine re- 
ligious sentiment finds vent in pilgrimages and miracles. The 
violent outbreak of a sort of prophetic mania, which Bishop 
Dupanloup has vainly attempted to restrain, mingling dreams of 
the restored glories of France and of the Papacy, shows which way 
the current is setting. It is perhaps more wonderful, all things 
considered, that Michaud and Hyacinthe, being themselves French- 
men, should have become what they are than that they should find 
no followers in France. ’ 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
vu. 


A the collection of sculpture disappoints the expecta- 
tions which were naturally raised when the Academy 
took possession of the spacious and well-lit Galleries in Bur- 
lington House. In former years, when complaints were heard 
of the low estate of plastic art in England, the ready reply 
was that few great artists would care to show their works 
in the cellar known as the “Black Hole” of Trafalgar Square. 
But now when, in place of a dungeon, sculptors are invited 
to occupy a “ Vestibule,” a “ Hall,” and a “ Gallery,” it becomes 
but too apparent that the fault has never been so much in 
the means of exhibition as in the quality of the art. There is 
a class of work which is favoured by darkness and oblivion, and 
certainly the high light here thrown on marble, terra-cotta, and 
plaster makes conspicuous the inarticulate modelling, the weak 
generalization, and the vapid sentiment in which second-rate 
sculptors of the English school habitually take refuge. And the 
misfortune is, that some of our best men, such as Mr. Foley, R.A., 
and Mr. Woolner, A.R.A., are either absent or inadequately 
represented. At all events, in the 191 groups, figures, 

iefs, and busts here co ted, mediocrity is the rule, and 
merit the exception; and what strikes us as specially humiliating 
is that such genius as presents itself—as, for example, in the 
creations of M. Carpeaux and M. Dalou—mostly comes from abroad. 
Yet at home there are sculptors still outside the Academy who 
would win distinction in any Gallery in Europe. Mr. Armstead, 
for instance, in “ Four Designs for the External Decoration of the 
New Oolonial Offices” (1436-7-8-9), shows himself the true 
artist. On the opening of the Albert Memorial we directed special 
attention to the — compositions in relief by this sculptor, as 
being among the best understood of their kind. Mr. Armstead 
has come from the practice of decorative work; but, judging from 
his career, which we have watched for some years, it seems 
probable that he will take a lead on the plastic side of monu- 
mental art. 

Monumental art is divided among many aspirants. Mr. Adams- 
Acton, for instance, becomes monumental in the form of “A 
Fountain to be executed in Carrara Marble, for James Duncan, 
Esq., of Benmore” (1537). These and other like entries in the 
Catalogue which read as advertisements are usually the heralds of 

retentious styles. Here the Catalogue announces an “ Ideal 

roup”; why not at once allow a sculptor to describe his 
work as “high,” “true,” “noble”? As for “ideal,” this is 
the tritest of stories, the conflict between a child and a 
swan, a theme of which there are replicas in the Vatican and 
elsewhere. The treatment is not “ideal,” but “ florid,” after the 
manner of the late and corrupt Renaissance ; but Mr. Adams-Acton 
can be grotesque also, as in a screaming likeness close by of the 
“ Rey. Chas. H. Spurgeon in Terra-cotta” (1542). Monumental 
art threatens to assume the colour of brickdust. But some of our 
sculptors are glad when they have a chance to pass from brick 
into bronze ; “ Lord Mayo,” a “bronze equestrian statuette” (1589), 
we owe to the steadygoing plodding talent of Mr. Thornycro 
This, and certain from Mr. Bell’s “ Wellington and the 
Scenes of his Victories ” (1588), constitute a style of art not un- 
worthy of a place on the top of chimney clocks. Yet it evidently 
receives favour as being of its kind. But Mr. Thornycroft sur- 
passés even his former self in two bronze statues of heroic size; the 
one is of “ Melpomene, Muse of y” (1519), the other of 
“Clio, Muse of History” (1529). It is scarcely fitting to pick 
faults in such perfect pieces of compilation ; the draperies are cast 
after the approved classic symmetry, the figures are posed in the 
manner of sublime negation and nonentity; but the worst of such 
classic revivals, except in the hands of a giant like Michael Angelo, 
or of some genius such as starts up ever and anon in the worheu 
French school, is that all has been done before, and for the most 
part better done. In the t instance we should imagine 
that Mr. Thornycroft cherished in his memory the well-known Muses 


in the Vatican ; and we need not add that, in point of art, plaster 
casts from those ancient Bay though scarcely in the finest 
classic style, are of more value than these elaborate and costly 
modern bronzes “of heroic size.” But Mr, Thornycroft, Mr. 
Theed, and others of their way of working, enjoy privileges 
peculiarly their own. They have so completely fallen into the 
respectable routine of high art that they can scarcely need to trouble 
themselves any longer with the study of the actual model. At 
es 4 rate, living nature does not venture to disturb the dead pla- 
cidity of their ideal. 

Bronze has its dangers. It is a material which, like wrought or 
cast iron, is so strong that a sculptor can attempt to do too much 
in it. This is seen in an assailant and audacious mass of metal 
which has about as much modelling as a thunderbolt, “The 
Horse and his Master” (1520), by Mr. Boehm, The art is not 
of the Elgin Marbles, but of Astley’s Circus, and yet there has 
seldom been seen in an arena horseflesh so coarse or so clumsy. 
The artist in these and others of his works does not seem to distin- 

ish the obvious differences between sculpture and painting ; 
indeed he would appear to be of opinion that whatever Rosa 
Bonheur in the “ Horse Fair” did upon canvas he might re- 
peat in bronze. Many are the examples in the art of sculpture 
of horses rearing into air on their hind legs. There are 
the famous classic horses on the Quirinal at Rome; there are 
two horses held in by riders on the Place de la Concorde at Paris ; 
there is also an equestrian statue in Madrid, taken from a motive 
of Velasquez; and, lastly, the famous mounted figure of Peter 
the Great in St. Petersburg. But Mr. Boehm is far too self- 
confident to care about precedent, and thus, not deigning to be 
taught, his art has fallen into decadence. It is melancholy to see 
talent which once had promise of good things to come so com- 

letely frittered away, chiefly from forsaking beauty and the 
higher forms of nature for the sake of accident and exception, 
sometimes pushed even to caricature. We should scarcely have 
thought fit to give so much s to this mistaken work had not 
Mr. Boehm, at the Academy dinner, been — out for Academic 
distinction. Among bronze statuettes there is pretty sentiment 
and play of line in a “Girl Frightened by a Lizard ” (1603), by 
Herr iiller. Also may be noted “Racing” (1593), and 
“Hunting ” (1597), severally by Mr. Good; these statuettes have 


the salient character and sharp modelling of the Russian sculptor, 

ulpture 0: cy or of creative imagination is not in 
the pa: ane Pa nder Preparing to Cross the Hellespont” 


(1513), by Mr. Stephens, A.R.A., is a figure which for its care 
might win a medal for a student. But not even such encourage- 
ment is due to Mr. Marshall, R.A., for two lumps of terra-cotta, 
“The Old Story” (1524), and “The New Story” (1 526). 
“ Wrecked” (1517), by Mr. Leifchild, is little more than a sketch. 
When will this persistent student of Michael Angelo mature a 
work worthy of his talent? Among lady sculptors, a class who 
this year do less than ever, a word of enco ment is due to Miss 
Grant for the “ Incident in the Life of St. t” (1525), and 
to Miss Nottidge for “ A Reminiscence of a Florentine Painter” 
(1486). M. Chesneau’s “ Feu d’été” (1580) is clever in the action 
and character habitual to the French school; while Signor Fon- 
1601), are as poor as ordi 0 in Italy. t such pro- 
pe at all to tell that the Academy is 
thankful to take whatever it can get. 
Portrait busts, which as penne preponderate, are mostly poor. 
Of what to avoid, take the following:—Sir Noel Paton at ye 
Mrs. Hill (‘‘ Her Majesty’s Limner for Scotland” appears some- 
what in the style of a river-god) ; Lord Winmarleigh (1449), b 
Mr. Warrington Wood (this may be termed the handsome barber's 
block school of portraiture) ; “ The Comtesse Teresa Caracciolo” 
(1551), by Mr. Noble (this is the rampant Medusa-head sort of 
thing) ; “ Bust of a Lady” (1567), by Mr.G. G. Adams, wholly 
without modelling ; likewise another “ Bust of a Lady ” (1586), 
by Mr. Theed, is smoothed away until little or nothing is left. For 
intelligent a of the head and for quietude in style we may 
commend the following:— The late Dr. F.C. Webb” (1571), 
by Mr. Birch; Miss Edith Wynne (1559), Mr. J. Edwards, 
and Sir Sydney Waterlow (1514), by Mr. Durham, A.R.A. For 
expression and Denner-like detail stand conspicuous Field-Marshal 
Sir George Pollock 45 5), by Mr. Weekes, R.A., and Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle (1465), by Mr. Crittenden. But a climax to expression is 
reached by the aid of contrast in a couple of terra-cotta heads which, 
as a sort of practical joke, _— have by the authorities 
side by side. The one is of the Rev. Charles Spurgeon (1 542), by 
Mr. Adams-Acton, the other of Mr. Frederi ighton, R.A. 
(1542), by M. Dalou. Neither bust is satisfactory, and that of 
Mr. Leighton perhaps the least so, because of a pernicious principle 
which now more than ever prevails in portraiture, especially when 
the material is terra-cotta. The practice is to seize on a salient 
trait and to e te it; this is apt to lead to caricature, as in 
the cartoons in Vanity Fair, whereas the happy mean of Titian 
and of Reynolds made the best of a man. 
The revival of Gothic architecture has na’ been attended 
with a like movement in sculpture, jally in reliefs suited to 
ecclesiastical uses. Of such products the following are examples, 
some better, others worse, none first-rate :—“ Panel in the Reredos 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Lewisham” (7435), by Mr. Redfern 3 
“ Alto-relievo of the death of St. Joseph, for Sligo Cathedral 
(r440) by Mr. Ruddock; “The Garden of Gethsemane—Panel in 
erra-Cotta” (1441), by Mr. Tinworth; “St. John the Baptist 
: R 
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Preaching ” (1489), by Mr. Forsyth. This class of art needs, as it 
is capable of, vast improvement; a school of Christian sculpture 
has still to be formed in this country; the compositions which for 
years past have been carved mechanically are crowded and con- 
fused, often childish, and never noble; and yet on the facade of 
Wells Cathedral and in the churches of France are models in no 
way inferior to the examples of religious painting left to us by the 
old masters. Unfortunately the Renaissance came to mar the full 
development of Christian seulpture throughout Europe. And yet 
the present Exhibition shows that the fundamental principles of 
even Renaissant relief are ill understood. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Miller's “ Hero Signalling Leander” (1442). As for Mr. Philips’s 
“ Suter Little Children ” (1544), the work is without art of any 


French seulpture, in common with English seulpture, exempli- 
fies the general law that the plastic art of any period corresponds 
with the sister arts of construction and of painting. Trench seulp- 
ture is free and fanciful, it is capricious and clever, it passes 
according to the impulse of the moment from classic to romantic, 
and thence down to naturalistic and realistie. Indeed in France 
the sehools of sculpture are almost as much divided among them- 
selves as political parties. The two French sculptors whom we 
have this year to welcome in the Academy—M. Carpeaux and M. 
Dalou—are representative of parties rather than of national art 
as a whole. Me Dalou, whose group in terra-cotta of a peasant 
mother with an infant at the breast created last year a furore, 
follows up his suecess by a naturalistic and picturesque group, 
“ Hush-a-by, Baby” (1530). The mother is seated in a rocking- 
chair, which seems to pause for an instant between motion and 
rest, so nicely is the group poised. She is singing a lullaby to her 
child, and the voice as it issues from the open mouth—always a 
dificult matter to manage, yet managed consummately by Donatello 
in his well-known group of choristers—leaves lines as of palpitating 
sound upon the features. M. Dalou is one of those artists—too 
numerous in the present day—who do not care for beauty; neither 
does he condescend to refinements in treatment nor delicacies in 
detail. His art, which, as we have said, is picturesque, holds in 
sculpture the same rank as genrein painting. Since the success of 
Magni’s “ Reading Girl,” to seat a figure in a chair has become a 
hackneyed device, of which we are likely to have more than enough. 
Take as a specimen “ Knitting” (1508). The artist, who is not 
named, must have a marvellous taste for millinery ; the exeeution has 
the surfaee sparkle of an etched plate. M. de Brackeleer’s faney head 
in terra-cotta, “ Ready for the Ball” (1575), relies on like tricks 
of the modelling tool. Curls, lace, and head ornaments are merely 
decorative. The work issalmost too well done to be denounced as 
a degradation, and yet the severe and noble art of sculpture must 
be strangely misunderstood for such performances to be not only 
possible, but popular. It is part of the false fashion of the day to 
mix arts, methods, and materials indiscriminately ; the endeavour 
apparently is to make a sensation at any sacrifice of principle. In 
fact, the only principle remaining is that nothing succeeds like 
suceess. And with this paramount end sculpture seeks illicit alli- 
ance with picturesque painting, genre incident, decorative acces- 
sories, and even surtace texture. 

M. Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, a winner of the Prix de Rome, a 
holder of a first-class medal and a member of the Legion of 
Honour, stands conspicuous amongst those dexterous and adven- 
turous sculptors who never hesitate for want of an idea, nor scruple 
as to the use of an expedient. In the International Exhibition of 
Paris in 1867 this artist produced a portrait-statue of the Prince 
Imperial which charmed ai comers by its simplicity, quietude, and 

taste. A greater contrast cannot possibly be conceived than 
tween the style of that figure and the spirit which animates the 
now notorious “Groupe de la Danse—terra-cotta—model of Group 
executed for the New Opera House, Paris” (1515). This wholly 
exceptional, yet consummately clever composition, which only 
could come from France, consists of a circlet of Bacchanals who 
dance in rapid revelry around a central figure. The situation gives 
opportunity for varied attitude, animated movement, vivacious 
expression; and never have we seen a succession of planes 
passing from low relief to high relief and figures in the 
round, managed with greater knowledge and skill. As to the 
style there will naturally be much diversity of opinion. 
It is evident that classic rules have been simply ignored; 
not even Lernini was ever so unsculptaresque; and yet the 
modelling is sharp, brilliant, and abounding in character. 
The treatment, indeed, is so expressly pictorial, even to the 
management of light and shade, that the group might almost pass 
for a picture by Correggio translated into terra-cotta. 

It will be inferred from what we have said that the collection as 
a whole is discouraging. Our seulptors, with some few exceptions, 
lack the severe training and the fixity of principle demanded by 
an art which is not a semblance, but a reality, not a shadow, but 
a substance. For these reasons English seulpture is below the level 
of ish painting. Such has been the general verdict whenever 
= sculptors have made themselves known in Continental Exhi- 

itions, 


THE THEATRES. 


BA ee we have more than once found fault with Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, it would not have occurred to us, as it has 


crginator of the Upholstery of Comedy.” 


may perhaps serve to gauge the decline of dramatic art that 
we find Old Heads and Young Hearts referred to by this 
editor as an example of a play in which “the decorations 
and novel eifects derivable from the appointments and accessories 
form the prominent features of the piece”; whereas on a survey 
of the theatres of London at the present moment, we should 
have selected the revival of this play as an example that success 
is sometimes sought and found in the good and complete acting 
of a well-written piece rather than in the appointments and 
accessories on which so many managers depend. But it is all a 
question of degree, and in the present predominance of the 
“ upholstery” or “ dry goods” drama we are thankful for the 
production of any play which at least pretends to the character of 
a literary composition. Mr. Boucicault indeed has lately seemed 
to despise and reject this character for his productions. He has 
depended upon coarse sensationalism and gorgeous decoration, and 
we might almost say that the most severe censure of his recent 
plays is to compare them with those which he wrote thirty years 
ago. ‘The American editor considered that the chief defect of 
Mr. Boucicault’s early productions was the utter heartlessness that 
pervaded his pictures of contemporary manners. It would be 
well in these days of intellectual poverty if a dramatist 
had no worse fault than one which he would share with 
Congreve. It would be something at any rate to find an author 
who might afford material for criticism on principles of art. 
Lately Mr. Boucicault has not troubled himself to paint any pic- 
ture at all, but has been content with a rude and garish daub. In 
one instance, indeed, we had to complain, not of heartlessness, but 
of an excess of superfine feeling combined with laxity in practice. 
The American editor looks upon Old Heads and Young Hearts as 
“the most open to censure” of any of this author’s productions, 
but we who have lived to see Formosa can tind by comparison 
almost nothing that is not praiseworthy in his earlier work. 

Indeed the faults which this editor discerns could have been 
in no age of the drama serious. He trusts that the British 
peerage could never have furnished the prototypes of Lord 
and Lady Pompion, and we are glad to find that an American 
has an amount of faith in the saying nobdlesse oblige which 
exceeds our own. JDistance perhaps lends enchantment to the 
view. He thinks too that Colonel Rocket is too ignorant and 
coarse to resemble even slightly any British officer of rank. Now- 
adays the portrait would be an extravagant caricature, but thirty 
years ago it was more common to find officers who had passed their 
professional lives almost without break in India, and whose conver- 
sation on their return home had an ineradicable savour of the camp. 
Colonel Rocket uses military metaphors just as innumerable cha- 
racters on the stage and in novels use naval ones. The superior 
popularity of the navy at the end of the last and the beginning of 
the present century was the reason that naval terms have 
almost become part of our common speech. A sporting writer 
lately described the favourite for the Oaks coming “ with a wet 
sail” from the corner, and everybody understood him. Colonel 
Rocket employs military terms on the assumption that everybody 
understands him, and it is a pleasant conceit tomake him address his 
young and pretty daughter as if he were exercising a troop of his fa- 
vourite Bombay cavalry. In the dispute with Lord Pompion about 
the marriage of their children, he puts the question between modern 
merit and ancient pedigree none the worse for looking at it from 
his own professional point of view:— That peer is as proud of 
the Norman puddle that stagnates in his heart as if his country had 
ever seen any of it. Battle of Hastings! Ha! a pretty affair 
that must have been, when there’s no mention of it in the Army 
List. Ha! damme if I think there ever was such a battle.” 
His daughter, he says, need not look up to blood royal. Her 
mother was the Begum of Currypore, princess of the first caste. 
She was the only one of her family his guns had left alive. He 
took her in a brisk charge after she had shot two horses under 
him, and he will say, without cffence, that Lady Pompion don’t 
show such blood as that. It is not the fault of the young lady 
who plays Kate Rocket that she is so fair as to make her Begum 
mother appear very fabulous. The Earl warns him that marriage 
between the young people is impossible, and he must not blame 
the Earl's son if his daughter’s name sutfers by their intercourse. 
“Blame!” cries the furious old soldier, “certainly not. I'll blow 
his brains out”; and he orders his daughter to prepare to march 
from the Earl’s house next day. The scene of the last act is laid 
in the grounds of the Colonel’s villa, of which the name “ Ghuznee 
Lodge” would suffice to date the play. A veteran in Bombay 
cavalry uniform, and duly provided with sentry-box, keeps guard, 
while another attendant directs a field-glass down the avenue, and 
a third has been detached with an old howitzer to the top of the 
hill to signal any approach. The exaggeration here is of the same 
kind as in those pages where, to the delight of successive genera- 
tions, Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim have prosecuted the siege of 
Lille. 

As an example of theatrical ingenuity the presentation of 
Lord Pompion’s son in livery to his father would be hard to beat. 
A barrister’s clerk from the Temple has been dressed up to per- 


sonate an election agent employed by Lord Pompion, and after 
disposing of immediate business, his Lordship makes some cautious 
| inquiries which the clever impostor understands to refer 
_ to an illegitimate son of his Lordship who was committed to 
the care of the firm of which he pretends to be a mem- 
| ber. At this moment the legitimate son 
disguised as a groom for the purpose of carrying off Miss et. 
, The impostor tells Lord Pompion that the person for whom he was 
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inquiring, who goes by the name of “Bob,” ha) to be in the 
house, and offers to have him sent up, slyly adding that he can’t 
pr thinking there is a resemblance between his features and those 
of his Lordahip’s son. It would be difficult to praise too highly 
the cleverness of this scene. Lord Pompion of course supposes 
that his agents have penetrated his secret, as indeed, if they 
were good for anything in electioneering, they probabl 
would. The pretended “Bob” is introduced. He is Sunatiale 
but says nothing to dispel Lord Pompion’s illusion that he 
is not himself, but his brother. His Lordship is amazed 
at the closeness of the resemblance and goes off murmuring to 
himself, “Fatal image—poor boy—Sarah Jane—oh memory!” 
The American editor is indignant at the “degrading cireum- 
stances” under which “such a clergyman” as Jesse Rural is de- 
sro But considering what Mr. Boucicault has written since, 

in this early play a pattern of religion and morality. 
In both the character and circumstances of Jesse Rural are 
more respectable than those of some clerical personages that we 
have seen on the modern stage. The worst that can be said of 
him is that we sometimes forget that he is a clergyman, and observe 
only that he is a benevolent and rather silly old gentleman. The 
part which belonged originally to the older Farren is played by 
the son in a way that will increase his reputation. All the other 
parts are well sustained, and with a little more practice the piece 
will go so well as to attract and amuse the public for some time 
to come. 

The programme of the St. James’s Theatre has probably been 
selected on the principle that a gloomy first piece enhances the 
success of a lively opera. The novel of East Lynne was adapted 
to the stage by Mr. Oxenford, and the play thus produced has been 
revived at the St. James's Theatre, at it precedes Vert Vert. 
Mr. Oxenford, being an experienced dramatist, has seen good to 
mitigate the tragic solemnity of Mrs. Wood's novel by the in- 
troduction, or rather development, of a policeman, who sustains the 
principal burden of one of the four acts of the play, and delights 
the house by his observations on the wickedness of a tramp from 
whom only twopence can be extorted, and by announcing that he 
is desirous to prove his vigilance and activity by “ running in” any 
person that may happen to come that way. The only character by 
which much impression can be made is Lady Isabel. The other 
characters do not greatly tax the energies of the company. Mr. 
Trollope has lately performed, as well as could be expected, the 
difficult task of marrying an earl’s daughter to a tailor. But 
Mrs. Wood undertook the more difficult task of making an 
earl’s daughter commit adultery with a mean scoundrel. It is 
hard to believe that Lady Isabel could marry Mr. Carlyle, and 
still more so that she could run away with Levison. The impro- 
bability of her return as governess to the house where she Mad 
lived as wife is insurmountably violent in the story, but it yields 
in the play an undeniably forcible situation. The adapter has 

rudently confined himself to developing this leading feature, and 

s not complicated his play with the murder and all that follows 
on it in the novel. Levison is arrested and handcuffed under a 
general a that it serves him right for behaving so badl 
to Lady Isabel, and the conduct of the facetious policeman sovennll 
his prisoner, although entirely contrary to law and regulation, is in 
exact harmony with the feelings of the audience. Mr. Carlyle upon 
the stage is a mere dummy, and if it be diffieult to explain why Lady 
Isabel left home, it would not be easy to find any motive beyond 
duty that could keep her there. We do not think that a better 
play could have been constructed out of this not particularly 

opeful novel, and we cannot help feeling that the death of Lady 
Isabel prepares one to enjoy by force of contrast the burial of 
Vert Vert. 

We ought not to mention revivals without referring to the care- 
ful performance of the School for Scandal at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre. Thiscannot, however, be called a revival, because the play 
is immortal, nor can we have anything particular to say about either 
the piece or the performers when both are so thoroughly well 
Imown. The pains that have been taken in producing the play 
are rewarded with full houses, and we ought particularly to notice 
the introduction of a minuet, although this is more than is “set 
down” for the actors by the author. At another theatre, in a 
play wherein the same dance is “set down,” it was omitted. If 
this was because the performers were unequal to the task, the 
confession would not be ereditable to the stage education of the 


present day. 


RACING AT ASCOT. 
ACING on the second day of the Ascot meeting commenced 
with the Biennial over the Old Mile, for which Lemnos, 
Couronne de Fer, Spectator, and Quantock came to the post. As 
two-year-olds, Lemnos, Spectator, and Couronne de Fer took part 
in the race last year, and finished in the order named. This year 
the result was just the same, and the mile suited Lemnos much 
better than the mile and five furlongs the day before in the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes. also improved on his Two Thousand 
_ — as to beat the second in 
ill and a strong run raee together were fatal to the chances of 
Couronne de Fer. Quantock finished last of all, and all ideas of 
his being a wonder in consequence of his easy defeat of Reverbera- 
tion at Northampton were at once dispelled. Atlantic had no 
difficulty in giving 12 lbs. to Boscobel and Peut-étre in the Ascot 
Derby ; but grave doubt was felt whether Apology could concede 


Derby by a head, and the | 


as much. as 17 lbs; to Blarchefleur in the Coronation Stakes over 
the Old Mile. Certainly the North-country mare gave Blanche- 
fleur all that amount of beating in the Derby, but over 
the shorter One Thousand course Lord Falmouth’s filly sue- 
ceeded in getting nearer to the winner, and it was feared that 
a mile might not be distance enough to enable Apology to ex- 
hibit her superior staying powers. All doubts, however, were 
set at rest opposite the Stand, where Apology came out, and, set- 
tling Blanchefleur in an instant, won easily by a length, thus gain- 
ing for herself new laurels. Immediately she was very 
prudently struck out of the Gold Cup, her owner not wishing to 
jeopardize her St. chance by working her too severely on such 
hard ground. The Royal Hunt Cup'came next, and we referred 
last week to the easy vietory of Lowlander. It would appear that 
more than one owner has possessed this horse without discovering 
his real merits, which beeame more and more clearly shown as 
Aseot week wore on. Being unfashionably bred on his sire’s side, 
he was probably little thought of as a flat racer, Dalesman being 
generally looked upon as more likely to get steeplechasers and 
hunters. Dalesman, who was bred by the late Baron Rothschild, was 
a horse of amazing power, and in that respect, and particularly as 
regards his shoulders, his son Lowlander strongly resembles him. 
His speed he must inherit from his dam Lufra, who frequently 
distinguished herself over short courses. The ridiculous ease with 
which the race was won was the more remarkable because the field 
was reallya distinguished one in of speed. Among the twenty- 
six competitors were Walnut, Suleiman, Oxford Mixture, Blenheim, 
Minister, Maid of Perth, Flower of Dorset, Mr. Fox—whose wonder- 
ful trial with Flower of Dorset was on every one’s lips—Spectator, 
The Preacher, and many others. A run might therefore have 
been fairly expected, and the handicapper cannot have been much 
flattered at seeing it end, to all intents and purposes, in a walk- 
over. Handicappers are invariably lenient to horses that have 
abandoned the jumping business and returned to the flat, and as a 
general rule their leniency is abundantly justified by results. On 
this occasion, however, the handicapper caught a Tartar, and the 
subsequent performances of Lowlander during the week seem to 
show that he is still indifferent to weight and distance. It may 
be convenient to refer to them at once. On the third day, then, 
he won the Windsor Limited Handicap—over the last six furlongs 
of the New Mile—heating Thorn, at weight for age, Drummond, 
Oxonian, Thunder, Somerset, Delay, and Maid of Perth. And on 
the last day, carrying Io st. 2 lbs., he won the Ascot Plate, over a 
mile and a quarter course, beating Thorn and Drummond again, 
as well as Mr. Winkle, King of Tyne, and five more. These races 
were just as decisively won as the Royal Hunt Cup, the ex-hurdle- 
racer in all three leaving his antagonists when called upon and 
winning at his pleasure. 

Reverting to Wednesday’s racing, we find Ladylove adding 
the Twenty-second Triennial to her already long list of vic- 
tories, and Galopin cantering away in the Fernhill from Slumber, 
Lady Glenorchy, and Quantock, the last named of the quartet 
never being able to live the pace. The Visitor’s Plate ended 
in a match between Lilian and eo which Mr. Savile’s mare had 
little difficulty in winning. On the Cup day sport commenced 
with the St. James’s Palace Stakes, in which Leolinus and 
Ecossais met at even weights, and Aquilo received an allowance 
of 7lbs. On public form Aquilo was bound to beat the pair on 
these terms, for he was as good as, if not better than, Atlantic in 
the Derby over the first mile, and the shorter distance was no 
advantage to Leolinus, who prefers a scope of ground. Pursuing 
the same tactics as in the Prince of Wales's Stakes on the Tuesday, 
Leolinus made the running, and, Aquilo running ungenerously in 
the first part of the race, and Ecossais flinching when the struggle 
came, he was never actually headed, and ultimately won by a 
neck, At the same time, though Aquilo began badly, and seemed 
either outpaced or unwilling to go, he mended very considerably 
in the last half-mile, and made up his ground rapidly. As he was 
finishing very gamely, and both Ecossais and Leolinus were 
hanging, he might Just have won had he not been shut in 
between the pair. In consequence of this mischance Aquilo 
secured the race by a neek, Ecossais finishing as far in front of 
Aquilo. The Biennial over the Old Mile fell to Cambyses in 
consequence of The Colonel falling lame in the last quarter of a 
mile ; and this accident was the solitary blow during the afternoon 
to backers, who otherwise had a career of uninterrupted success. 
Indeed, throughout the meeting fortune was dead against the 


| bookmakers, who will long remember the Ascot week of 1874. In 


regard to the Gold Cup there is really little to add to the re- 
marks we made last week, We were in error in saying that 
Marie Stuart carried the yellow jacket and black cap, for Mx. 
Merry’s first colours were borne by Doncaster. The Derby winner 
of 1873 was so far behind at one part of the race that no one 
dreamed of seemg him rapidly overhaul the leaders in the straight. 
His game struggle with Flageolet for second honours was quite 
the surprise of the race, he has not run so well since his 
memorable contest with Marie Stuart in the St. Leger. A horse 
of delicate constitution, he has always taken some time to reeover 
from the effects of a hard race; and very likely at his next ap- 
pearance he will not show to such advantage as last week. Had 
Apology not been struck out, the brilliancy of the Cup field would 
have been complete. It is idle to conjecture whether she would 


have won or not. We have no data on which to form any con- 
fident conclusion ; but we may be sure she would have acquitted. 


herself well. Her owner exercised a wise diseretion in withdrawing 
her, for the great three-year-old race was quite sufficient for one 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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season. If she stands training there may be hopes in store for her next 
year. Ladylove having won the Twelfth New Biennial from Seymour 
and to Ryshworth, and Lowlander having secured the 
Windsor Handicap, the New Stakes came on for decision, and again 
it was shown how much — a good two-year-old can give away 
to horses of his own age. Indeed this parti race is remarkable 
for the victories of penalized horses, and on this occasion Galopin, 
with 9 Ibs. extra to carry, made mincemeat of his ten opponents, 
among whom were Vasco di Gama, winner of the Maiden Plate on 
the first day of the ee oe oe second to Cashmere for 
the Althorp Park Stakes ; ught, a remarkably fine-looking, 
but backward, colt of Lord Falmouth’s; and the colt by Trum- 
peter out of Crytheia. Galopin, a son of Vedette, and own brother 
to Vex, herself a speedy mare, won with the test ease, and is 
undoubtedly the fastest two-year-old that has been seen this year. 
Prince Charlie made up for his defeat on the first | by Blenheim 
by cantering away in the All-Aged Stakes from Montargis and 
Andred; but Montargis has clearly not lost his speed through 
being trained for a long race, for he disposed of Andred most 
effectually. 

The meeting ga its interest up to the very last, and the 
hollow defeat of Mr. Fox in the Wokingham Stakes exposed the 
slender grounds on which he was made an equal favourite with 
Lewlander for the Royal Hunt Cup. A very select field of 
five dared the three miles of the Alexandra Plate course, and 
three of the five were French-bred Boiard, Flageolet, and 
Revigny, while the other two, King Lud and Preacher, were the 
Far | of the solitary English sportsman who thought it worth 

is while to compete for a prize of eleven hundred pounds. The 
Preacher was of course started to make the running for his stable 
companion, King Lud, who looked well and fresh also, having the 
ao Boiard of not having a long Cup race yin 
him. Preacher executed his mission with great success for 
more than two miles, after which the race resolved itself into a 
match between King Lud and Boiard. The former had certainly 
all the worst of it up the straight, but that powerful horse- 
man Custance kept driving him along, while possibly the rider 
of Boiard made a little too sure of the race. Anyhow the victory 
was in doubt up to the last fifty yards, when Boiard 
to hang on King Lud, and Carver chivalrously Bye. him out of 
his stride to avoid any unfair pressure on Lord Lonsdale’s horse, 
he lost an advantage which he could not quite regain, and suffered 
defeat by a neck. It was a gallant fight, and the French horse 
deserves as much honour as his conqueror. Flageolet, who on 
this occasion made a waiting race instead of forcing the running 
as in the Cup, did not gain anything by the change of tactics, 
and could not get so near Boiard as on the Thursday; and 
Revigny was never in the race. Lord Lonsdale’s judgment in 
nema King Lud at a high figure at the sale of Lord Zetland’s 
orses, though much questioned at the time, has been fully justified 
results, as he has since carried off the Cesarewitch as well as 
Alexandra Plate, and was never better in his life than he is 
now. The proverbial “ couple” started for the Queen’s Plate, but 
at any rate there was something more than a show of a race 
between Coventry and Lilian, for they ran close together for the 
last miles and, @ most desperate 
finish, horses and riders being retty well exhaus' ilian 
defeated the Ascot Stakes’ winner ies head. vai 


MR. OLDFIELD AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


R. EDMUND OLDFIELD has addressed a letter to the 
Times impugning our article of last week on St. Paul’sCathe- 
dral, and asserting that it contains “so scrious an imputation on 
the good faith” of himself and his brother protesters as to compel 
him to meet it with an answer. We shall deal directly with his alle- 
gations, only —_— that we made no imputations, but merely 
stated facts which come to us in so authentic a form as to 
leave no doubt on our mind as to their accuracy. The first point at 
which Mr. Oldfield cavils is that we call the sketches with which 
Mr. Burges filled up his model “ rough,” whereas Mr. Oldfield con- 
siders them “ highly elaborated.” is is a mere dispute about 
words; they were not the final cartoons, nor even the small-scale 
drawings for those cartoons, but the first ideas of the architect 
anterior to consultation with any artist, and subject to any amount 
of criticism. We should be obliged to Mr. Oldfield for the sugges- 
tion of a word which could more succinctly describe sketches of 
this kind than “rough.” The degree of trouble which Mr. Burges’s 
employé took about them is nothing to the question, subject as they 
were to unlimited alteration in every particular. According to 
Mr. Oldfield we could not call the first cast of any document its 
“rough draft” if it were printed with the same type and on the 
same paper as the final form. 

But the statement that in submitting these sketches Mr. Burges 
named to the Committee the artists he intended to employ, is a 
representation which neither the architect nor his employers can 
accept. We assert this upon the direct testimony of both parties, 
given in the Times of Friday, which contains the replies of the 
majority of the Executive Committee to the protest, and of Mr. 
= Mr. Oldfield. Mr. Burges named certain gentlemen of that 
peculiar rank in the artistic hierarchy which made it possible for him 

fitably to consult them at the “rough ” stage, as he could not have 
me R.A.’s. On their computations he based the which he 
then laid before the Committee, but neither he nor the Committee 


as a whole took this as any indication that they were to be em- 
ployed. The choice, and even the negotiations prelimi toa 
choice, with artists of the first rank, was obviously a step in the 
affair subsequent to the general acceptance of the design. 

Mr. Oldfield’s second point, “that neither then nor at any 
other time did Mr. —_— recommend to the Fine Arts Com~ 
mittee any artist who could, however laxly, be entitled ‘eminent,’ or 
said to have specially studied the Italian masters of the sixteenth 
century,” is simply our own statement in other words. The Fine 
Arts Committee, as we explained in our late article, held three meet- 
ings. The first one,to the expressed disappointment of a portion of the 
body which did not sign the recent protest, only sat some two minutes, 
and simply ordered Mr. Burges to go on with his design without 
troubling themselves to discuss the principle of the work with him. 
What took place at the second meeting we have just explained ; 
and as the Fine Arts Committee on its third assembling condemned 
Mr. Burges by a majority of one without any formal examination 
of the details of his scheme, it may easily be understood that he 
had no chance of recommending anything. Mr. Oldfield recurs to 
the fact that the specific selection of first-class artists was the act 
of the Executive Committee, subsequently to the dissolution (for 
which all its own members voted) of the subordinate Fine Arts 
Committee, and he uses the not very original quotation Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri, which, if it means anything, is intended to convey the 
impression that this step was taken in consequence of the |protest 
of the four dissentients. Had Mr. Oldfield gone to that meeting— 
as he might have done, for the Fine Arts Committee was only 
a sub-Committee of the “Executive,” and those who actually 
took part in it expected to have met him there—he would have 
known that there was absolutely no foundation for his inference. 
As he chose to be absent, it would have been more judicious to 
abstain from such injurious fmputations. 

We called the sum of 400,000/.—as the calculated expense 
of the complete work—“ imaginary,” and we adhere to the 
word. It was the guess of the author of a description of 


,Mr. Burges’s models which appeared a few weeks since. The 


descriptive portion of that pamphlet deserves great praise for its 
fulness and its accuracy, but the ae pe at the close on the 
“estimated cost” was the product of calculations made by the 
writer on his own responsibility, and without the authority either 
of the Committee or of Mr. Burges, who was then out of Eng- 
land, and who has in his letter to the Times disclaimed the 
surmise. 

Our controversy is with Mr. Oldfield personally, and not with 
the four remonstrants, and we have therefore passed over the 
assertion which occurs early in his letter—“Upon the general 
merits of Mr. Burges’s design I shall say nothing, as my three 
colleagues and myself have advisedly abstained from addressing to 
the public, either openly or anonymously, arguments which it was 
their duty, however vainly, to submit to the Executive Com- 
mittee.” We are glad to be assured by one of its authors that the 
statements contained in the protest are not ents, but it 

our reasoning powers to understand how—as Mr. Oldfield 
implies—silence upon the —— merits of Mr. Burges’s design 
is the logical sequence of what those protesters have addressed to 
the public. Such phrases as these which occur in the protest, “ crude- 
ness and violence of many of the tints,” “confused and gaudy,” 
“like all false constructions false also in taste,” “ essentially 
vulgar,” “the debasement of art, the corruption of public taste, and 
the discredit of the country,” appear to us to be very like saying 
something “ upon the general merits of Mr. Burges’s design.” 

Having dealt with his assertions, we should gladly have parted 
from Mr. Oldiield in good fellowship, and attributed the misstate- 
ments into which he has fallen to the polemic inaccuracy so fre- 
quently engendered by artistic controversy ; but the tone of his 
last sentence is so extraordinary in a controversialist fighting 
according to the accepted laws of literary debate, that we cannot 
let it pass in silence :—“ As I am not practised in vituperation, I 
shall leave it to others to apply the fitting expression to a writer 
who can bring such a charge upon such evidenceas is here ex- 

.” Mr. Oldfield’s allegation therefore is that we have not 
only “brought a a ”—which we deny, unless stating facts 
be bringing a charge—but “such a charge” that it requires some 
one “practised in vituperation” to “apply the expression” 
“fitting” for us. We can assure Mr, Oldfield that, at whatever 
disadvantage we may find ourselves in consequence of our resolu- 
tion, we shall, so long as our discussion with him may last, very 
carefully abstain from imitating his method of controversy. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA AND KASHMIR.* 

“ TTT may be very necessary to hang a Killadar,” the Duke of 

I Wellington i sai to have written to an officer who had 
reported that ormed that act of summary retribution after 
the capture of an Indian fort, “ but not n to write about it.” 
In the same strain we might say that it is very desirable that gentle- 
men of leisure and independence should make the grand tour of India, 
but not at all desirable that they should write books about it. The 
unknown author of the publication before us somewhat reminds us 


* Letters from India and Kashmir: written 1870; illustrated and anno- 
tated 1873. London: George Bell & Sons. 1874. 
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of the literary gentleman in Pickwick who wrote on Chinese Meta- 
— by studying for the first part of his subject under the 
letter O and for the latter under the letter M, and combining his 
information. The basis of the book is the series of letters which 
the writer very naturally addressed to his father during his travels, 
and we by no means say that filial piety may not, under particular 
circumstances, turn an affectionate son into a successful author. 
Indeed the very best book on purely “Anglo-Indian domestic 
life” that we know of was commenced solely from the desire of 
the author, Mr. Grant, to place before his mother a minute and 
accurate description of life in Bengal under punkahs and in 
bungalows, with all its unfamiliar domestic economy. But in the 
present instance it appears to have struck the writer that he ought 
to give weight and dignity to any reprint of his letters by notes 
or apy from older and more experienced authors. Accord- 
ingly, as he admits, he has rummaged libraries and has padded his 
book with citations from travellers, old and new, scientific journals, 
ponderous and accurate histories, and semi-official documents. We 
go from Moore and Southey to Grant Duff, and from Tavernier 
and Tom Coryat, who went over a large part of India on foot, to 
Professor Blochmann and to General Cunningham on Aryan archi- 
tecture. A consciousness of the effect likely to be produced is 
painfully evident, for the author fears that he has “ produced but 
a hybrid narrative, combining neither the freshness of the 
originals nor the importance of the works from which I have 
too liberally drawn.” The excuse proffered is a very common one— 
“Tt is too late to alter or rearrange.” Why this should be does 
not very clearly appear, seeing that the tourist saw and wrote in 
1870, and that he was metamorphosed into an author only in 
1873. We cannot admit a plea of this sort for a book on India, 
hastily written, ill digested, not duly revised, and sent into the 
world with all its original imperfections, in the hope that a refer- 
ence to well-known travellers and authors, or the cloak of domestic 
affection, may disarm criticism. All we can conscientiously say 
of the volume is this. It carries the reader over scenes which it 
would require considerable ingenuity to invest with dulness. It 
is enriched with a good number of attractive illustrations which 
two accomplished artists have produced from sketches taken on 
the spot. It is neither malevolent nor pedantic. The experiences 
of the writer might have formed the subject of an excellent 
lecture delivered before a Mechanics’ Institute, or a select circle of 
friends and acquaintances who wished to know the cost and 
character of an Indian trip. But it abounds in blunders, and there 
is nothing in it which, apart from uneventful personality, has not 
been recently told by several able pens. 

The route selected shows, however, considerable judgment, and 
may be held up to imitation in its general outline. ‘The writer, 
landing at Bombay, a description of which was wholly superfluous, 
ran up to the hill stations of Matheran, Mahableshwar, and Poona. 
Returning to the Presidency, he ran down the coast to Calicut 
and thence by Beypoor to the Neilgherry Hills. But, instead 
of descending on Madras from Ootacamund, he came back to 
the coast and paid a visit to Ceylon, and so came round to the 
Southern Presidency. After seeing how the native kingdom of 
Mysore looked under British administration, our author went down 
again to Madras and approached Calcutta in the old-fashioned, im- 
pressive, and orthodox manner by the Sand Heads, Saugor Island, 
\Kedgeree, and Garden Reach. The modern traveller who, in order 
to save time, enters Calcutta by a railway journey of some sixty- 
five hours direct from Bombay, arrives at the railway terminus 
of Howrah, where, amidst dust and smoke, ignoble native craft 
on the river, low lines of tiled bazaars, doubtful boarding-houses 
and unquestionable om, he finds little to justify the appella- 
tion usually bestowed on the metropolis of India. Once at Calcutta, 
the trip “ up country” is marked out for most travellers by inexorable 

recedents as well as by the facilities of the rail. Benares, Alla- 
habad, Lucknow, Delhi, Simla, Lahore, Meerut, and the Deyrah 
Doon may all be got through in a two months’ tour, unless indeed 
a traveller chooses, as in the case before us, to cheat the hot or rainy 
weather by spending it in Cashmere, the finest of climates and the 
loveliest of valleys. The return homewards was made by Jubbul- 
pore and Central India, and it included a short stay at Goa and a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Now there is very little in this round of travels which is not 
within the ordinary experience of civilians worn out with 
cutchery, of subalterns emancipated from drill, or of Presidency 
barristers fresh from what Thackeray, whose knowledge of India 
was amusing and peculiar, specified as the great suit of Mucksetjee 
Bucksetjee versus Chunder Behaudur. For an Englishman to 
publish a book, after a year’s experience of such a vast and 
difficult country as India, he should have a keen eye for colour 
and scenery, or some ability to throw light on obvious but un- 
solved political problems. The gentleman who has for some 
time past been weékly enlightening the readers of the Daily 
News on the famine is quite an instance in point. The 
simplicity of some of his experiences may raise a smile. He 
occasionally blunders in names and customs. He has already 
enriched the revenue and official vocabulary of an Anglo-Indian 
with several mysterious and novel terms which would have 
puzzled the late Mr. Thomason or Sir G. Campbell. But there 
is no doubt that the Special Correspondent has a quick eye for 
the salient points of a great crisis, and his lively and graphic 
descriptions of Indian crowds, villages, and bazaars, sunrises and 
sunsets, may be read with pleasure even by those who think that 
his remedies and suggestions for visible abuses are inappropriate, 
or who know that they have been already tried and failed. We 


proceed to justify our observations by indicating some of the errors 
into which the = of these travels has fallen, and which 
reference to any History of India would have taught him to avoid. 

There is little compulsion on Indian travellers to quote Hindus- 
tani at all, and none whatever to mar it in quotation. The ver- 
nacular phrases scattered through the book, which the author has 
ner up at hotels and bungalows, are on a par with the kind of 

nglish which the typical groom in a vaudeville at the Palais 
Royal Theatre is made to talk for the amusement of Parisians. 
At page 90 we are told that the lower class of natives call 
Calcutta to this day Acharnak, from Job Charnock, “an old mari- 
ner.” This worthy was not exactly an old mariner, but he was the 
Governor or President of the settlement at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and his name still designates, not Calcutta itself, 
but, as every Anglo-Indian knows, the cantonment of Barrackpore, 
fifteen miles off. If the name of this person deserved mention 
in a book of travels, more might have easily been told us about him. 
Oddly enough, by a combination of circumstances, he a — in 
Indian history as the author of the transfer of the seat of Govern- 
ment from the factory at Hooghly to Calcutta. In the reign of 
James II. the Bengal merchants, who had been constantly plun- 
dered, worried, and insulted, wanted a spot which they could 
fortify, or where they could resist the exactions of the Nawab of 
Bengal. Nothing could exceed the extravagance and absurdity of 
the line taken by the Court of Directors of the day. They 
ordered their President to march from Chittagong on the coast to 
Dacca, and capture it, and their Commodore, one Captain Nicolson, 
to prefer a claim to compensation for “indirect and direct damages ” 
to the amount of nearly three-quarters of a million. This was to 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, at the head of the huge and undivided 
Mogul Empire. Charnock and Nicolson contented themselves 
with burning towns and villages, capturing native ships, and 
defying Mahommedan officials. At length both parties got tired 
of these reprisals, and permission was given to the English to 
trade in Bengal without interference. So, in 1691, Charnock 
established himself at a village which is described in old maps and 
grants as Chuttanutty or Sootanootty. On this nucleus the 
President was further permitted to rent two “small and adjacent” 
villages known as Calcutta and Govindpore. The Directors were 
so overjoyed at these results that they granted their President a 
magniticent salary of two hundred rupees a month, with a personal 
addition of another hundred. Antiquaries have traced out the 

osition of these ancient villages in the vast capital to which they 

ve swelled. Chuttanutty is bisected by the Chitpore road in 
the densest part of the native town. Calcutta is occupied by the 
official and commercial buildings in the neighbourhood of the old 
Cathedral, Tank Square, and Government House. And all 
traces of a village named Govindpore have been obliterated by 
the Esplanade and the Fort. Curious traditions survive about 
the old merchant who was the predecessor of Hastings and 
Wellesley. Charnock was, as it is termed, addicted to native 
ways. He is said to have rescued a Suttee from the funeral 
pyre of her husband, to have married her, and, when she 
ed, to have sacrificed annually a cock on her tomb. Some 
semi-classical reminiscences must have dictated this edifying 
custom, for the fowl is an abomination to all Hindus. 

“England,” we are next informed by the author, “has been 
burdened with a guarantee on upwards of 180 millions sunk 
in the construction” of railways. England, as we hope every 
shareholder in Indian works of this kind is duly aware, 
has been burdened with nothing of the sort. The ntee 
is that of the Indian Government, confirmed, indeed, by the 
Secretary of State, but based on the revenues of India, and 
on nothing beyond. The native game of Pachisi is not back- 
gammon. This latter game is best represented by the Persian 
term Takhtah-nard. Neither is Pachisi ordinarily played by em- 
perors and kings, but by dirty naked little boys in every bazaar 
or village in India. The water at Simla is not ettiowtny fe only 
deficient in quantity, and it is not brought from the base of the 
hills, which would be thirty-eight miles off, but from springs and 
wells at various elevations at and about Simla itself. The survivors 
in the hard-fought battle of Chillianwalla would be surprised to 
learn that Gholab Sing, the late ruler of Cashmere, obtained his 
principality from Lord Dalhousie because at that contest he sent 
9,000 men to our aid. The most ordinary student of modern 
Indian history knows that a part of Cashmere was made over to a 
native sovereign by Lord Hardinge in the first Sikh campaign, and 
in consequence, not of Chillianwalla, but of Ferozeshah. And what 
the Maharaja then got was the hilly or mountainous country with. 
some of its dependencies eastward of the Indus and westward of 
the Ravi, including Chumba, and excluding Lahoul. We fear 
that classics and French fare no better with the author than 
Urdu or Hindustani. Emperors are said to have “ erected palaces 
near these loca fabulosus,” and two Nautch girls are called in at 
dinner at Srinuggur to beguile “a mauvaise quart dheure,” previous 
to that meal. ‘ Datemi qualchier cosa” is queer Italian. We must 
demur also to the above-named capital of Srinuggur being derived 
from Surya or the Sun. The prefix Sri simply means “ worshipful,” 
or “auspicious,” and is constantly put before names of persons 
and places. Nuggur, of course, is city or town. Finally, the 
author has got a confused notion about the deed of atrocity 
which first brought the German Reinhard, the husband of the 
Begum Sombre, to the notice of Nawabs and kings. It was at 
Patna, on the 3rd of October, 1763, that this unscrupulous adven- 
turer massacred two hun Englishmen when the Rajpoots, it 
is said, declined to draw their swords against men a had 
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sothing in their hands except stones and empty beer bottles; and 
the little Principality where the celebrated widow of this ruffian 
meeived a Governor-General, buried alive one of her attendants, 
and lies entombed in a splendid monument by the Italian sculptor 
Tadolini, is not Sombre, as we are gravely told, but Sirddhana, 
aome thirteen miles from the arti quarters of Meerut. 

The plain truth is, that men ought to visit India in order to 
learn the extent of their own ignorance, to get rid of a few of the 
English prejudices on the subject which have been transmitted to us 
from the trial of Warren Hastings, and to form some estimate of 
the difficult and varying character of the work which their country- 
men are carrying on. If they publish their travels, with informa- 
tien picked up in haste and not revised at leisure, they must not 
eomplain if critics di their obvious duty with some 
severity. 


BURN’S SCOTTISH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.* 


HIS book is a sort of “ aftermath ” of the crop of nonsense that 
sprang up round the foundation stone of the “ Wallace 
Monument.” e author, it seems, was grieved to find that all 
North Britons were not carried away by the Wallace frenzy, and, 
judging that their lamentable indifference must be the result of 
ignorance rather than of wilful disrespect to the memory of the 
patriot, he kindly determined to enlighten and instruct them on 
the subject. He therefore set to work to draw up what he con- 
siders “a clear and tangible picture of the War of Independence, 
combined with so much of its antecedents, in the shape of those 
events in Scottish history leading up to it, as would render the 
contest itself fully intelligible, at the same time directing at- 
tention to the effects that depended upon, or have flowed from, 
the result.” “ Tangible” Mr. Burn’s picture certainly is, as it 
takes the form of two thick volumes of very heavy reading; but 
we are sorry that we cannot speak as decidedly in praise of its 
elearness. But until Mr. Burn has quite made up his own mind 
as to the meaning of the terms Scot, Scotland, and the Scottish 
nation, and until he ceases to apply them indiscriminately to 
different races and districts, he must not expect to convey any but 
a very hazy impression to the minds of bis readers. Still we 
hesitate to accuse him of acting in any presumptuous spirit 
im thus setting out as a blind leader of the blind. He has had, it 
would seem, a special call to his work. This call came to him in 
the form of an article in Blackwood’s Magazine. In that article 
the writer was base enough to assert that it would have been 
better for Scotland had her union with England taken place four 
eenturies before it did. This opinion, true as it may be, does not 
strike us as being very new; but it was quite too much for Mr. 
Barn. He had long borne with the mistaken views of “ English 
historians ” and with the sneers of the “ metropolitan press.” These, 
as he himself says, he could excuse, looking on them “ as a remnant 
of that national prejudice of which Edward was the founder.” “But 
when Seotsmen (presumably) write in the manner of the Reviewer 
in Blackwood, then it seems to be time that some pen, however 
feeble, should endeavour to point out the fallacious character of 
the statements and views they propound.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Burn does take up his pen, and whether he 
thinks it feeble or not, he seems very loth to lay it down again, 
as he makes his painstaking efforts to combat these “ statements ” 
eover well nigh a thousand pages. But we must not quarrel with 
the space which he finds it needful to devote to his subject ; 
for, looked at from his point of view, it is a very wide one. The 
“ Scottish W ar of Independence ” to an ordinary mind suggests vague 
notions of the conquests of Edward I. and of the picturesque exploits 
ef the “ Scottish Chiefs.” Mr. Burn, however, looks on the whole 
history of his country as the record of one long ceaseless struggle, 
beginning with the time when the first Roman crossed the Tweed, 
and coming down to the present day when he, Mr. Burn, has to 
fight single-handed in the cause of his country’s independence. 

But if Mr. Burn finds cause for lamentation in the general luke- 
warnmness of his countrymen, he is fairly cut to the heart when he 
eomes to consider the backsliding of those among them who have 
taken it upon themselves to write the history of their native land. 
Of this “sceptical” school of Scottish historians, as Mr. 

eases to call them, weare to consider Lord Hailes as the first and 

r. Burton as the last and greatest offender. Determined still to 
believe the story true that ought not to be false, Mr. Burn turns 
his back upon these renegades, and, refusing to listen to the voice 
ef their charming, pins his faith in matters historical on those 
writers “fertile in prodigies and lies” who first wove the tissue of 
romance that at one time passed current for Scottish history. 
Ner will he allow his faith in these scholarly inventors to be 
shaken, for the reason, which he avows with simplicity, that 
“when one ceases to attach faith to the older traditions and 
elronicles, it is no easy matter to find a guide who may be fol- 
lowed with confidence.” Such guides as are to be found Mr. Burn 
declines to follow, and he complains bitterly that “ whenever a 
Norse Saga, an Irish Senachie or Annalist, or an English Chronicler 
gives an account of a matter contradictory of any native author, 
that contradiction is adopted, apparently as a matter of course.” 

native authors we presume Me Burn means the first inventors 


the fables hatched by Fordun and brcught out full-feathered in 
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Mr. Burn mourns deeply over the “scepticism” of the present 

meration which leads them to look askance upon all these 
ormerly received Scottish traditions. “No doubt,” he continues, 
“within moderate bounds it (scepticism) may be useful in matters 
historical as it is in matters philosophical and spiritual, but 
scepticism in excess is perhaps a worse disease than credulity.” 
If so, we are sorry to be obliged to tell Mr. Burn that he is suffering 
from a far worse attack of it than any of the historians he somuch 
objects to, for he evidently sets out with the resolve to believe nothing 
which does not agree with his own preconceived ideas. There- 
fore he refuses to believe that the dwellers north and south of the 
Tweed were one and the same people, because their later enmity 
would “ present the most marvellous spectacle in history.” He 
cannot accept the fragmentary nature of Scottish history caused by 
the sudden breaks in the development of the national life, because 
the life of a nation ought to be one of continuous progressive de- 
velopment. He has made up his mind that “ there is a continuity 
in the life of a nation once born which is not broken by the partial 
introduction in course of centuries of new ethnologic elements.” 
Then, again, the Picts could not have been displaced or overcome 
by the Scots, because at one time they were the more numerous and 
powerful people. It is impossible that the views of Edward with 
regard to Scotland could have been just or reasonable, because the 
people of Scotland for six hundred years have thought otherwise. 
But we cannot treat Mr. Burn as a serious writer of history when 
we find the bold statement that “contemporary chronicles” are 
the “most dangerous and misleading of historical materials,” and 
that “any properly constituted mind” will not rest satistied with 
either chronicles or traditions unless they coincide with existing 
facts or unquestionable records. Again Mr. Burn declares that 
“ we are satisfied when what we are asked to believe is consistent 
with what we can verify with our senses,” but “we revolt against 
what is inconsistent with these primary conditions.” It does not 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Burn that what is sense to him may 
to other eyes look very like nonsense. However, he seems to have 
had it revealed to him in some strange way, which perfectly satisfies 
him, that the modern Scottish nation is for the most part Celtic, of 
the Pictish branch. Poor Boswell’s excuse for his nationality 
was that he could not help being a Scot, but Mr. Burn would have 
every one born north of the Tweed believe that he cannot help 
being a Pict. The modern nation, he tells us, ought to glory in its 
descent from the Picts, inasmuch as it was these same Picts “ who 
in so remarkable a manner opposed and repelled the legions of 
mighty Rome.” Of course Mr. Burn cannot tell us, any more than 
any one else, why, if these Picts were indeed so great and so strong 
and so numerous, they took to calling themselves Scots; but he is 
very jealous of their dignity, even after they had lost their name. 
As for the notion that the Lowlanders were ever English by race 
and tongue, he laughs it to scorn, saying, “If this indeed be so, 
then the case of these improperly-named Scots is even more 
remarkable than that of the Jews.” 

We are surprised to find so ardent a patriot speaking on this 
wise. He really for a moment seems to doubt that the Scots asa 
people are, after all, not quite so remarkable as the Jews. Why 
should this seem impossible to Mr. Burn? Why should he rather 
not believe that they were Israelites indeed? It needs but a 
small stretch of those imaginations that can take Scota, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, for granted, to add to her train a few 
attendant Hebrews, the bearers doubtless of the Lia Fail, and to 
believe in them as the founders of the modern nation. Since Mr. 
Burn lays so much stress upon tradition, we may quote in support of 
our theory the well-known legend of the Jew who tried trading in 
Aberdeen, but found the townsfolk too canny for him, and left 
the town with the conviction that he had found the “Lost 
Tribes,” as no other people could so quickly have outwitted him. 
Is there not also a further proof of this same Jewish origin to be 
traced in the bloodthirsty and gloomy character of the national 
religion ? 

In dealing with the early centuries of his country’s history, 
Mr. Burn follows the lead of Mr. Robertson in his Early Kings of 
Scotland. We talks in a grand style of the “ Acquisition of 
Cumberland,” and of the “Annexation of Lothian,” and of the 
“ Consolidation of the Northern Kingdom,” just as he might 
speak of Prussia, or Italy, orany other modern European kingdom. 
Such talk gives a very false notion of the real position of the King 
of Scots, who was, as every one who has studied the subject at 
all must know, simply the chief of a dominant tribe, and could 
not be said to have had any settled kingdom until he got Strath- 
elyde and Lothian. As for the so-called early kingdom, it no 
more took in all the island north of the Scots Water than it took 
in all the island south of it. Great part of the North and of the 
Western Isles was in the hands of the Northmen, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Maermors of Moray and’ of the 
other northern districts were at all more willing to admit the 
overlordship of the King of Scots than he was to bow to the 
supremacy of the King of the English. 

fore entering on the subject of Edward’s conquest and the 
war that followed it, Mr. Burn indulges in several pages of re- 
flections on the characteristics of national life. In these pages he 
tries to make out that by this time all the different races of North 
Britain had been welded together into one harmonious whole :— 

The i se stock has, so to speak, been baptized, from time to time, by 
the new elements, but each body of new comers has, in turn, been baptized 
into the traditional faith of the original people ; and the result is, that even 
before passing through the furnace of- the great war, they have become a 
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nation, made up, more or less, of different materials, with a language begin- 
ning to be formed from without, but with genius and characteristics mainly 
derived from its original and prevailing Celtic bases. 

We should be to be further informed what this “ language 
formed from without” might be, and by whom it was spoken, but 
Mr. Burn is above condescending to such minute particulars. 
Still he seems to have a sort of uneasy consciousness that he is 
getting hazy, as he expresses fears that his “ youthful readers” 
may not always have discerned the object aimed at in the course 
of these details and remarks.” It would be very odd if they had, 
considering how often the writer of these same remarks contradicts 
himself, and shifts both the ground of his argument and the object 
of his attack. In one page he refuses to believe that the men of 
Lothian and of Northumberland could be “ brothers born,” because 
of the enmity which sprang up between them ; but in another he 
admits that the same feeling had sprung up between the Britons of 
the North and those of the South during the Roman occupation, 
though there was nothing to separate them but the Wall. Nay, he 
himself brings forward the fact that but a short period of annexa- 
tion had turned the Germans of Alsace into wildly patriotic French- 
men. Indeed he amuses his readers with a whole series of parallels 
between the Scots and the Americans, the Swiss, the French, and 
the Italians, in which he tries to make out that Scotland by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century had gone through the same 
stage in its political history that Germany is at present undergoing. 
In other words, it was inhabited from the Orkneys to the 
Tweed by one nation, united by one common sympathy, and 
moved by one leading idea, that idea being the maintenance 
of a glorious independence in the face of a powerful and aggressive 
neighbour. Of course this is simply nonsense, and Mr. Burn must 
know that it is so; for though he clearly knows nothing of histo- 
rical authorities, we presume that he has read the Tales of a Grand- 
father. If so, he must know that Bruce met with quite as much oppo- 
sition from the Highlanders as he did from the English; and that for 
centuries after Bannockburn the Lords of the Isles were as thorns 
in the side of the King of Scots, and made treaties as independent 
sovereigns with the King of ngland. In the truce of 1389 between 
France and England, just as Scotland is included as an ally of 
France, so the Lord of the Isles figures as an ally of England. 
As for any fellow-feeling between the two races, no trace of it is 
to be found till after the breaking up of the clans that followed 
the last rising in favour of the Stuarts. In earlier times they were 
sworn foes. By an Act of the Scots Parliament, all men were 
empowered to kill “ Caterans” who resisted being haled before the 
Sheritf, and there was as much reiving and slaying on the High- 
land border as ever there was on the English March. The battle 
of Harlaw was looked on as quite as great a national deliverance 
as the victory at Bannockburn. It was not till Montrose and 
Dundee made the experimeat that the Highlanders were looked on 
as even fit for regular fighting. A body of them were present at 
Pinkie, but it was an unwonted element ina Scottish army, and by 
many the loss of the day was attributed to their presence. We 
fancy Mr. Burn would not have had much cause to boast of the 
sympathy between Celt and Sassenach even in the last century, had 
he ventured to “claim kin with the Macgregor,” or any other Mae, 
without first proving his right to claim the kinship by speaking his 
tongue and wearing the tartan. 

For his pictures of the two heroes of Scottish historical romance 
Mr. Burn is chiefly indebted to their rhyming biographers. His 
reason for putting faith in their stories is rather curious. “ Barbour,” 
he says, “ was not a contemporary writer, but he may be all the 
more trustworthy on that account.” He distrusts contemporary 
witnesses on account of the leaning they must have had to one or 
other of the two contending parties ; but he forgets that it is by 
these very same prejudiced contemporaries that the story must be 
handed on, and that no story loses in the telling, while prejudices 
erow stronger instead of weaker with the lapse of time. As for 
Edward I., Mr. Burn clearly thinks that for once the devil is 
blacker than he has been painted. He will not allow him any 
good qualities. Not even will he admit that he was self- 
deceived, and really fancied that he had some right to dic- 
tate in Scottish matters. Now all this is very silly, and if 
patriotic Seots could only see it, such language weakens their own 
ease. Why not.admit that Edward was very wise, and was even 
crafty enough to make a show of moderation in his dealings with 
his Northern neighbours? It surely is more to their credit to have 
bafited the well-laid schemesofa far-seeing and politic statesman than 
to have been merely goaded intorevolt by the cruelties of a hot-headed 
tyrant. With Mr. Burton’s view of Edward’s conduct Mr. Burn is 
much displeased, but then that is not to be wondered at, since Mr. 
Burton has shown himself a sceptic from first to last, sweeping 
away with a ruthless hand all the myths dear to a patriot’s heart, 
from the Grampian Hills to the stool of Jenny Geddes. With Mr. 
Freeman Mr. Burn has a standing quarrel which runs through the 
two volumes, notes and all. But we think Mr. Burn has failed to 
grasp Mr. Freeman’s meaning. He accuses him of saying that the 
“memory and idea of an ancient kingdom” of Scotland gradually 
died out. On the con , Mr. Freeman has very clearly shown 
that to the modern Scot this “ ancient kingdom ” was nothing but 
a “memory and idea.” In the reality, such as it was, the ancestors 
of the Lowlander of to-day had neither part nor parcel. 

Mr. Burn concludes with a very fine metaphor s ted, we 
doubt not, by the erection on the Abbey Craig. bids his 
countryman gaze on the edifice of their country’s liberty and 


prosperity, and admire the names of John Knox and other builders 
thereon inscribed :— 

On the key-stone of the arch whereon that edifice rests, you will read the 

names of Broce, and BANNOCKBURN ; but, going somewhat deeper, on the 
foundation stone, you will find engraven the names of WALLACE, STIRLING- 
BRIDGE—and FALKIRK. 
We would advise Mr. Burn by all means to let this glorious 
structure tell its own story, not to go on daubing it with his 
very untempered mortar, as such attempts can only serve to make 
his native land ridiculous, and may very possibly provoke more 
“sneers” from the “metropolitan press” of which he seems to 
stand in such wholesome fear. 


RIBOT’S CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY.* 


HE amount of attention given in France to recent English 
psychology cannot but be flattering to our philosophic self- 
consciousness, supposing such a sentiment to exist among us. Some 
time ago we had occasion to point out how well M. Taine had 
studied and absorbed into his speculations on the nature of intel- 
ligence the best work of English psychologists; and now we have 
presented to us from the hands of another Frenchman a very full 
exposition of the foremost English doctrines on this subject. Such 
proofs of the interest awakened abroad by British discoveries in the 
philosophy of mind can hardly fail to be consolatory after so many 
attacks on English speculation on the ground of its limitation and 
prey of ideas. Thus we find that in his latest work Mr. Spencer 
as quoted, in answer to the unpatriotic accusations of Mr. Arnold, 
a glowing eulogy on English psychology from the work now before 
us. In this passage Professor Ribot writes :— 

“The sceptre of psychology,” says Mr. Stuart Mill, “has decidedly re- 

turned to England.” We might go further, and maintain that it has never 
departed thence. No doubt psychological studies are now cultivated in Eng- 
land by first-class men, who, by the solidity of their method, and, which is 
more rare, by the precision of their results, have caused the science to enter 
upon a new epoch; but this is rather a redoubling than a renewal of its 
brillianey. 
Yet, in the midst of the satisfaction which such recognition is fitted 
to supply, it may be well for us to consider that the paramount value 
of English psychology is far irom being admitted in one country at 
least which is usually reckoned among the contributors to specula- 
tion—namely,Germany. Weremember about five years ago asking 
one of the best-known German psychologists how he estimated Mr. 
Spencer's writings, and were not a little surprised to hear that 
this writer’s name was wholly unknown to him. And Mr. Bain’s 
writings find curiously little attention among the professorial ex- 
perts of thet country. The fact is that German psychology, ex- 
ceptiig that outlying part which is being built up by the physio- 
logists, though it received its first direction from Mom and other 
English writers, has long since moved on a new road of its own, 
where it rarely comes in sight of contemporary English thought. 
This of course may be to the loss of German psychology, but at the 
same time it may well restrain an overweening confidence’ in the 
finality of our own doctrines. 

M. Ribot has considerable sympathy with a strictly empirical, 
or, as it is questionably termed in his book, experimental, psycho- 
logy. In an interesting introduction he concedes so much to the 
Positivists that every science, physical and moral, must be 
separated as sharply as possible from metaphysical discussion. 
Until it attains this complete independence, its progress, he thinks, 
is hopelessly impeded. On the other hand, he quite as firmly main- 
tains the value of ontological speculation :— 

The entire collection of human knowledge resembles a great river flowing 
full between its banks, under a sky glowing with light, but whose seurce 
and mouth are unknown, which springs and dies in the clouds. Bold spirits 
have never been able either to solve this mystery or to forget it. 
Metaphysics, he continues, is opposed to science in being personal, 
in bearing the impress of the nation and the individual. It is the 
work of art rather than of science, and is a kind of elevated and 
divine poetry. It may require considerable poetic sensibility in 
one of M. Ribot’s readers to recognize in Hegel’s Logic a poem 
“bordering on Faust.” M. Ribot moreover is not very clear to the 
non-metaphysical mind when he says, “ To seek without hope is 
neither senseless nor vulgar; one may discern without finding.” 
It seems a more sober opinion that, if ontological thought is 
destined to pass into this phasis of poetic dream, it will no 
longer be recognized as a search for anything, on the common 
supposition that every kind of seeking necessarily involves at least 
some faint belief both in the existence of an object to be found: 
and in the possibility of our finding it. But M. Ribot’s notion of 
metaphysics must be pronounced to be inferior to his conception of 
science, and of psychology in particular, and it is this latter which 
chiefly concerns us. He seeks very skilfully to show the possibility 
of such a science founded on the observation of all mental facts 
by means of the double method of subjective reflection and ob- 
jective comparison. There is not much new to an English student 
in this attempt to define the nature and method of peychology. 
M. Ribot agrees with Mr. Spencer as to the value of studying s 
human types of consciousness, and of considering the evolution of 
mind in the series as well as in the individual. 

The English psychologists selected by M. Ribot are, he thinks, 
the foremost writers of the Association school—namely, Hartley, 


* Contemporary English Psychology. Translated from the French of Th. 
Ribot. Londen: Henry S. King & Ca. 
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James Mill, J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, A. Bain, G. H. Lewes, 
and 8. Bailey. His object he announces as the simple exposition 
of the doctrines held by these psychologists. He appears to have 
chosen this school because it is little known in France, is illustrious 
through the celebrity of its representatives, and harmonizes best 
with the scientific tendencies of the age. He thinks the great 
merit of its representation is to have abandoned fruitless dis- 
cussions on the spiritual substance and the faculties of mind, 
and to have confined themselves to the facts of mental life 
and the laws of their development. He has great wae 
with the utmost use of physiological truths by the Engli 

psychologists. At the same time he does not give unqualified 
praise. Our psychologists, he suggests, have made scarcely any 
use of comparative philology (or linguistics, as it is somewhat 
inexactly termed) as ing on the development of human 
thought and feeling. Nor do the writers of this school succeed 
in explaining the emotional or affective phenomena of the 
mind with the same skill which they show in dealing with sensa- 
tions and ideas. With respect to this last remark, which is no 
new criticism, it may be urged that the analysis of the emotions, 
as highly complex aggregates yet having much in common, is un- 
doubtedly the most subtle problem of the science, and one can 
hardly complain that it is the last to be solved. A curious 
characteristic of M. Ribot’s interpretation of this school is his un- 
disguised eagerness to clear each writer from the taint of 
Positivism. One supposes there must be something mysteriously 
dreadful about a positiviste when not only writers like Mr. Spencer 
are so angry at being accounted such, but even a thinker’s foreign 
admirers are warmly concerned in clearing him from the aspersion. 


It might easily be objected to M. Ribot’s plan that an adequate 
comprehension of the writers whose views he expounds is im- 
possible apart from a study of other and rival doctrines, such as 
those of Reid and Hamilton. A more serious defect in the 
author's conception of these psychologists arises from an undue 
desire to erect them into one single school. No doubt Mr. Spencer 
can be classed with Mr. Bain or Mr. Mill as an expounder of the 
association doctrine, in so far as he recognizes in mental phenomena 

rocesses of growth from simple elements according to certain 

ws. But what separates him from the other conspicuous 
members of the fraternity is the retention of the Hamiltonian 
doctrine that the utterances of immediate, that is, adult 
consciousness on such subjects as the reality of an independent 
object are final. The most advanced representatives of the as- 
sociation doctrine look on it as the highest triumph of their theory 
that it accounts for a belief in objective existence by means of a 
properly mental process. It is very curious to note how com- 
pletely M. Ribot overlooks this distinction. Thus, in a concluding 
summary of the chief views of the school he gives it as an article of 
the common creed that “ outside of us, and independently of our 
perceptions, there exists a material world, which condemns idealism” 
(p. 325). One wonders what Mr. Bain will say to this transfor- 
mation of his theory. Asa final objection to M. Ribot’s scheme, we 
may point to the absence in it of ane sense of the magnitude and 
proportionate value of — ical ideas. One may not be disposed 
to question the right of Mr.G. H. Lewes to beclassed among promi- 
nent English psychologists, but what can we think of an estimate of 
psychological importance which devotes to this writer as many 
eS ee half as many again as fall to 
. Mill ? t M. Ribot was 
unwilling to give a care’ se an erly arranged epitome 
of each writer's views hse from all available works, ae so 
has simply taken a few principal works and made an easy digest 
of their contents b help of numerous and lengthy quotations. 
Thus it is that in a book professing to give us simply psychological 
doctrine we have a very adequate account of Mr. Spencer's system 
of evolution, as expounded in his essays; and, more curious 
still, a full summary of Mr. Lewes’s History of Philosophy, con- 
taining long extracts on the views of the Sophists, &c. We 
might ask too why, if the contribution of new psychological 
doctrine is the basis of selection, Mr. Lewes’s Physi of Common 
Tife should receive careful analysis, while no mention is made of 

. Darwin's speculations in his Descent of Man and the Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, Yet, if the author shows himself less happy 
in the grasp of his subject as a whole, the details of his exposition 
are very creditably executed. For the most part he proves himself 
fully able to comprehend and to re-state the doctrine which he seeks 
to expound, and the few criticisms he ventures to offer on individual 

iarities of thought and = are marked by something of the 
French acuteness of insight and aptness of, expression. Thus 
he writes on the Scotch philosophy :— 

The timidity which is its ruling characteristic lains both its merits 
and its defects. Among the merits of the school I reserve in meta- 


js ag which has preserved them from a rush into the region of ideas, and 
dangerous constructions. This reserve, which was rather an instinct 


than a system, has itted them to observe core They have a taste 


for the small facts, for the curiosities of psycho. for rare cases, for excep- 
tions, without which one cannot get to the bottom of things ; and yet they 
have not had taste enough. Among their defects is an excessive anxiety to 
be always “in accord with common sense,” a horror of doubt singular 


among philosophers, &c. 

Even this criticism, on the whole so just, is evidently influenced 
by the seemingly unconscious ion of some one writer as the 
type ofa school. The writer whom M. Ribot most admires and 
most carefully estimates is undoubtedly Mr. Spencer. He says 
truly that this psychologist “takes sensible pleasure in tracing 


d outlines, in sweeping vast horizons, in seeking out simple 
formulas, the large and comprehensive whence 
we dominate the innumerable mass of facts.” The parallel drawn 
between Mr. Spencer and Leibnitz is ingenious, even if a little 
forced; and there seems considerable plausibility in the assertion 
that Mr. Spencer's idea of a correspondence (between the forces 
of an organism and those of its environment) is a translation into 
the language of scientific psychology of the doctrine of monads, 
each of which was conceived by Leibnitz as a mirror reflecting the 
universe. 

We cannot say that M. Ribot has been fortunate in his trans- 
lator. It is a question whether a work containing so little original 
thought, and merely interpreting English writers all of whom are 
recent and easily accessible, called for a translation; but this consi- 
deration scarcely justifies the very defective execution of the task. 
Sometimes it is ignorance of the English idiom, as in the transla- 
tion of entre by “ between” instead of “ ——. as “convertible be- 
tween themselves,” (p. 129). More commonly it is the inexact use 
of terms having more or less of a philosophic or scientific character. 
Thus we read of the law of association as a “ realistic” phenome- 
non (p. 211), of “ psychological acts,” instead of psychical actions 
(p. 211), “extent ” for extension, “ synchronical” for synchronous 
(p. 98), “auditive” for auditory (p. 153), “exterior” and “interior 
world” for external and internal, “conscience” instead of con- 
sciousness (for the French conscience), and a host of other similar 
blunders. Then there are errors which we are compelled to look 
on as typical—as the use of “idealism” (p. 266) for “ the faculty of 
having ideas,” though it is clear that the author himself employs 
this much abused word in a rather odd fashion when he makes 
it represent the intuitive or da priort theory of cognition. 
The crowning example of the translator’s inaccuracy is, funnil 
enough, due to excessive and unnecessary painstaking. It 
seems almost too amusing to be true that in quoting a passage 
from Mr. Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, the translator has 
patiently re-translated M. Ribot’s translation, 
a — as unlike the well-known style of Mr. Mill as can 
well be conceived. This quasi-quotation, appearing with all the 
credentials of inverted commas, may be found in page 122, and the 
reader will be repaid for comparing it with the original (Mill’s 
Hamiiton, p. 256, third edition). We can hardly suppose, in spite 
of what M. Ribot tells us of the general ignorance of English 
philosophy among his countrymen, that it is impossible to procure 
a competent French translator for such a work; but if this be so, 
one is ready to ask why the work was not given to some English- 
man. 


SOUTH BY WEST. 


: title South by West is perhaps the only part of this 
book to which we should be inclined to make any decided ob- 
jection, and yet we must confess that no better title occurs to us. 
he phrase however is slightly vague, and we may briefly explain 
that it covers the record of a winter spent in Colorado by a youn 
English lady, and of a subsequent journey made by her throug’ 
Mexico. Perhaps it would not be beyond the limits of human 
ingenuity to draw aside the veil of anonymity, but it is enough 
to say that it is edited by Mr. Charles Kingsley, who testifies that 
his duties as an editor have been very light. The author, whoever 
she may be, shows throughout excellent taste, a happy faculty for 
observing the characteristic peculiarities of the country and its 
inhabitants, and a no less happy faculty for looking at the bright 
side of things. This last tendency was doubtless produc- 
tive of great comfort to herself; her readers may possibly 
fancy that it causes her to rd some objects in rather 
too rose-coloured a light. With this tendency, however, we 
are not disposed to quarrel, There is something contagious 
in the good temper of an author which is apt to influenee 
his critics; and a strong conviction that we should have 
been disposed to grumble pretty decidedly where the writer shows 
an indomitable cheerfulness rather suggests grounds for humility 
than for irritation. The fact, too, that a winter in Colorado can 
be so very pleasant to a thoroughly refined lady is one which is 
in itself worth notice. To most English readers the name of 
Colorado still suggests something savage and inhospitable. We 
know indeed that the region no longer corresponds to the graphic 
descriptions of Ruxton, who rode across it, so to speak, with a scalp 
trembling on his head. Civilization is advancing pretty rapidly as 
railways push across the continent. But we still fill the country in 
imagination with Indians brutalized and maddened by the prospect 
of speedy extermination; and with a rowdy population, in whom a 
superficial civilization has extinguished the homely virtues of the 
old backwoodsman without replacing them by anything better. 
We fancy that Bret Harte’s description of the mining population is 
probably quite faithful so far as the ordinary life is concerned, 
and that the redeeming virtues have been introduced chiefly for 
the sake of dramatic effect. And probably our impressions of 
Denver, derived chiefly from Mr. Hepworth Dixon, are such that 
we should make our wills and buy the most improved revolvers 
and bowie-knives before taking up our residence in that growi 
Me Is not Colorado, in short, on that borderland between the 
ilderness and the cultivated region where all the offscourings of 


* South 


West. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. Canon Kingsley, 
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populous cities meet and struggle ferociously with the disgraced 
remnants of sa tribes ? ; 
The answer to this question —_ in South by West is certainly 
rather ising to persons who come with such prepossessions. 
Colorado, indeed, is still in the rough. Emigrants are apt to be rather 
startled when they are suddenly transferred from the conveniences 
of English life to its still unbroken plains. A lady who settles 


at Colorado Springs, the village where the author spent her winter, 
mast be for sundry hardships. The house which she 
inhabits will resemble a rather large bathing-machine ; she will 


be totally unable to obtain servants of any kind, and will have to 
do her own washing, cooking, and house-cleaning. She will be 
to a winter of Siberian ferocity ; snow will be piled many 

feet deep upon the plains, fierce winds will come down from the 
mountains, and she will be startled at night by what ap to 
be an Indian war-whoop, but is really the cry of a pack of coyotes 
sweeping past her door. She mes | listen, moreover, to many 
legends of the atrocities commi in very recent days by the 
Indians, of whom a few miserable representatives still occa- 
sionally wander through the town, and whose relations are still 
on the look-out for scalps in various corners of the continent. 
Such a story as this, for example, is told by the author of a 
lady still living in the territory. Not long ago she was crossing 
the plains in a m-train. The Indians came down and began 
a massacre, from which her Waggon, having very good horses, 
alone escaped. She was pursued, however, and it was only by 
inting a revolver at the driver's head that she prevented him 
Soe cutting her loose. When, after a terrible gallop for life, the 


Indians gave up the pursuit, it was found that in her agony of 
fear she ueezed her infant to death in her arms; and she 
to drive for days and nights with the body, expecting a 


new assault every moment. This is a specimen of the legends 
of the early, though still quite recent, days of the district; 
and far more horrible stories could be told. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Colorado Springs, though barren in certain material appli- 
ances, appears in many ts to be a model town. The first sod 
was turned in August 1871; in November of the same year, 
when the author reached it, there were about a dozen shanties; 
two years later there were over two thousand inhabitants, 
with four or five hundred buildings, There were already nume- 
rous schools; three or four churches; the usual lodges of Masons, 
Odd Fellows, and so forth; banks, hotels, mills, and a steam- 
printing-office, from which issued, as we are told, a first-rate 
weekly newspaper and monthly magazine. There are mineral 
springs in the neighbourhood, where hotels have been built, and 
which have been visited in the last two years by “thousands of 
visitors”; and, if it be true, as we are told, that the climate - 
duces astonishing effects upon consumptive patients, there need be 
no doubt that the settlement will in time rival Saratoga or Baden. 
Such a rate of progress indeed is common in that part of America; 
but it must be added that this is not one of the mushroom towns 
which spring up where there is a tonpopy tion of miners, 
but ap tly the beginning of a career of so = ennetiy. More- 
over, the inhabitants, if the author is not a little too benevolent, 
appear to be most estimable people. Their amusements are of a 

oroughly rational kind. They enjoy concerts; they form 
snes history societies; and, though a good many of them 
belong to the rougher classes, the usual hospitality of a primi- 
tive country ap to be combined with no contemptible 
amount of refinement and intelligence. Certainly this is a pleasant, 
as we hope that it is an accurate, picture ; or we may add with 
some satisfaction that a large part of the population is English or 
Canadian. Here, indeed, seems to be the promised land, and we 
are half inclined to ask why everybody does not emigrate there at 
once, The ni hardships of life, and that unpleasant hint 
about the absence of servants, may suggest a sufficient answer; 
but certainly a good many of our superfluous Ss omega might do 
well to inquire a little more closely into the capabilities of Colorado. 
Railways in America, as we know, do not follow, but direct, the 
course of population; and Colorado Springs appears to be destined 
to become one centre of the rapidly growing network of com- 
munication which is ate we the whole continent. We will 
not speak of the natural beauties of the scenery, of the d 
mountain which might tempt the Alpine Club, of the 
still unexplored mineral wealth which would reward the re- 
searches of a geologist, or of the buffaloes and antelopes 
which might tempt sportsman to co-operate in their speedy 
extinction. 

To this agreeable a there is a striking contrast in the 
other half of the book, on which we must spend a few words; 
for, indeed, it i some problems the solution of which 
will find plenty of occupation for the rising generation. After 
her winter in Colorado the author went to California, and 
thence by sea to Mexico, which she crossed from Manzanillo to 
Vera Cruz; and here, it seems, the travellers’ stories to which we 
have been accustomed relate to a state of things by no means 
extinct, and not likely to be extinct, until some new agencies are 
brought into play. e author describes the various wonders of 
Mexico with os. admiration, and Mexico is said to be the richest 
in natural resources of any country in the world. But unluckily 
her attention was dis’ by more pressing considerations. Mexico 
was in its normal state during her journey ; that is to say, revolu- 
tionary forces were moving about in various parts of the country, and 
the line between a rebel and a robber is there so finely drawn that it 
is practically impossible to distinguish between them. Whenever 


she left a town it was an interesting question whether she could 
reach the next in safety. Commerce is carried on with sufficient 
energy to make plunder a profitable trade. Behind every wall-and 
in every thicket there was a fair probability that a party of 
banditti might suddenly start up a debate the question whether 
it would be more advisable to carry off the travellers for ransom or, 
simply to plunder them on the spot. There the rifles and revolvers 
which are rapidly becoming a superfluity in the Western States 
are part of a traveller’s necessary equipment. In many of the 
stages, the gentlemen who ouligeaal the author sat upon the 
roof of the carriage with wea) ready loaded and cocked ; and 
she found’ it advisable to be herself provided with a revolver and: 
a to take some part in the anticipated skirmish. Luckily for 
er, the necessity never actually occurred. A party of rebels, indeed, 
found it convenient to appropriate the rifles with which her friends 
were armed ; but this seems rather to have been anact of confiscation 
than of downright robbery. More than once indeed the party was in 
considerable danger. Some ladies and children who passed the 
same route within a few days of them were stripped to the skin 
by robbers and sent on in that condition to their sectnation. The 
daughters of one of the richest Mexican families were robbed 
within a mile or two of the capital whilst taking an evening drive. 
In another town they listened to the story of a gentleman who had 
been bagged by brigands, sold at a trifling advance to two different 
bands, and who was finally discovered by his friends buried under 
the floor of a cave, , and with his ears stopped by wax, and 
retty nearly dead from his sufferi A good many of the 
rigands, we are happy to add, were shot on this occasion. 
finally, the author’s brother, who was travelling through the 
country with a view to making a railway, had a very lively skir- 
mish with robbers, from which he fortunately emerged victorious. 
and unwounded. The only body which seems to have thriven in 
Mexico is the Church; and many elaborate buildings testify 
to its former magnificence; but, since the present anarchy set in, 
it has been part of the Liberal policy to strip the churches of their 
property whenever the chance occurred ; and if the author's account 
of the existing state of Mexican religion be accurate, it cannot be 
said that these outrages, however unjustifiable, were inflicted upon 
a class which had much claim to the attachment of the people. 
The North American and the Mexican races are ually 
coming into closer contact, and we may guess what will be the 
result. The question seems to be whether the Mexicans are to be 
improved off the face of the earth or reduced into a tolerable state 
of order in sufficient time to hold their ground. The author of 
South by West puts great faith in railways. They are to be 
the channels by which civilization is to be poured into the country. 
They will enable the central power to suppress the rebels, who at 
present can easily retire beyond the aah of vengeance. Eight 
out of the nine millions of population are anxious for nothing “but 
— and quiet, and the suppression of the outrages which now 
eprive industry of the security for its success. Once 
let the disorders be put down, and capital will flow in and develop 
the vast natural resources of the country. If the Mexicans cannot 
bring this about for themselves, the time will come when astro 
race will do the work for them. But many difficulties may 
suggested, and we must not try to look too far into the future, even 
in a region where take place so rapidly, and an energetic 
population is threatening to clear the continent of every race which 
cannot hold its own or will not submit to them. Meanwhile we 
take leave of South by West with the acknowledgment that it gives 
a very lively picture of a curiously interesting state of society. 


LANCASHIRE WORTHIES.* 

HERE is a saying not unnaturall ular in the coun 

which it com to the effect “ what 
thinks to-day England will think to-morrow.” From this it 
would seem to follow that what England thinks to-day Lancashire 
thought yesterday ; and Lancashire men ought accordingly to take 
a peculiar interest in a comparative study of the ao 4 of the 
county in which they glory to have been born and bred. Nor, 
upon the whole, is any "English county better supplied with 
literary memorials and monuments of its past. Such a collec- 
tion of county literature as eg. that accumulated by the late 
Bishop of Manchester (whose thoughts and tastes were of a more 
stay-at-home tendency than are those of his versatile successor) 
has probably few rivals of its kind. The spirit of antiquarian 
research, tinged with the warmer hue which a loyal deference to 
the admonitus loct im , survives in the members of the Chetham 
Society, which continues annually to produce its volumes, dealing 
with a wide variety of topics of local history, from the Lancashire 
Witches upwards or downwards. And more sustained efforts in the 
direction of topographical history from time to time appear to 
supplement gaps, or sup ,in existing classics such as 
Baines. Mr. Picton’s goodly contribution to the history of Liver- 
pool we noticed a year 3 while, to judge from the columns 
of at least one newspaper, a considerable 
part of the leisure of the busy inhabitants whose tastes it con- 
sults is devoted to the preparation and perusal of “local notes and 
queries. 

Mr. Espinasse therefore, in ing for publication his agree- 
able of Lancashire deubtless enjoyed the 
* Lancashire Worthies. Francis i London: Simpki 
Marshall, & Co. 1874. 
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Bradford, “Saint and Martyr,” to Richard Arkwright, whose 
martyrdom consisted in the loss of his patent, and who is still con- 
sidered so far from a saint that Mr. Tom 


correctness in his facts. Thus, as he has evidently been a diligent 
range i he has produced a 

readable volume, in which it is satisfactory to meet with 

ing that is offensive, little that is tedious, and much that is in- 
teresting. In these days of ready-made biography it is refreshing 
to find a writer whose sketches are obviously for popular 
reading abstain from empty phrases and forcibly-feeble flights of 


vulgarity isa 

7 atom dig.” Though his stylecannot be described asclassically 
severe, Mr. Espi 
the results of av 


soundness of the advice given by a Lancashire poet to whom some 


In reading authors, when you find 

ight passages that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on at another season, 


Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down in Black and White ; 
Such a respect is wisely shown 


As makes another’s sense one’s own. 


The author of these lines, and of many others exhibiting the 
same proportions of good sense and poetic inspiration, is perhaps 
little remembered out of his native county. For this reason, 
leaving aside the inevitable Stanleys, Henry VII.’s fortunate and 
Charles I.’s unfortunate supporter alike, as well as the not 
less inevitable inventors of the spinning-jenny and the rollers, 
‘we may with Mr, Espinasse’s aid recall one or two passages in the 
uneventful, but not uninteresting, life of John Byrom. It is in the 
memorials of such a life as this, derived from evidence at first 
hand (for Byrom’s Diaries have been published by the Chetham 


Society, and his poems are full of illustrations of his life and 
times), that a phase of the past seems really to live again; for no 


one has tried, and no one is likely to try, to pervert the outlines of 
the picture which they unconsciously present. 

e immortality of John Byrom’s muse, if not of his name, 
seems assured so long as the English language endures. For 
nothing is so likely to survive with our tongue as the few quota- 
tions really familiar to the nation at ——S for no other reason, 
because they are so few. We are accordingly of opinion that the 
writings of the author of the epigram about the difference “ ’twixt 
‘Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee” will never be wholly forgotten. 
The author, however, has only lately come into his honours with 
reference to this epigram, which was on its first appearance attri- 
buted to Swift, and has since been freely printed in Swift's as well 
as in Pope’s works, Another of Byrom’s epigrams is also frequently 

ited :— 
= God bless the King! I mean our Faith’s defender, 

God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ! 

But who Pretender is, or who is King, 

God bless us all, that’s quite another thing! 
But the point here being historical, the applicability of the jest is 
of a limited Sinton . To his 


ginning of the present century. The taste of the t 


great divisions, the real and the sham, and 
infinitely ny hany the former, it is in this that Byrom’s Colin 
and Phebe 


My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent 

hen Phebe went with me wherever I went ; 

Ten thousand sweet pleasures I felt in my breast ; 

Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest ! 

But now she has gone, and has left me behind, 

What a marvellous change on a sudden I find! 

When things were as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought ’twas the spring, but alas! it was she. 
The success of this shows how few writers of poetry of 
this deseription can dare, and how few can afford, to be simple. 
The rest of Byrom’s verse is, it must be allowed, hardly equal to 
the promise of his first venture. It is partly humorous, consisting 


of much gentle satire in the form of epistles, fables, and dialogues 
(some of these last in the Lancashire dialect), partly directly 
didactic. For, like many thoughtful men of his age, and influenced 
in i by the well-known Serious Cali of William Law, 
Byrom fell in with currents of religious thought which gained for 
him from the truculent Warburton what the latter thought the 
opprobrious nickname of a “ Behmenist ”; and to the exposition of 
“inward religion,” as well as to controversial attacks upon the 
opponents of the tendencies of thought with which he sympathized, 
he devoted a large number of the efforts of his homely muse. In form 
these poems are exceedingly unpretentious, and they are hardly 
ikely to be relished, except for their spirit, by the present genera- 
tion of readers. 

Byrom’s father was a “ linendraper” at Manchester; but the 
expression, a8 Mr. Espinasse reminds us, implies what in the 
present day would be called “a Manchester warehouseman.” Of 
good birth as well as comfortable circumstances, he bestowed w 
his son an excellent education, though he encouraged him nei 
in extravagance of opinions nor in excess of expenditure. Thus, 
on the one hand, he reprehends him for paying a guinea for having 
his wig ultered in London, and bids him report with precision 
what is the nature of the new wig he wants, when “we will 
venture it, and so you may be sure of your sister's good hair and 
no cheat, as you will certainly be if made in London.” This 
worthy parent is equally decided as to what Allan Ramsay would 
have called the “ inside lining ”:— 

I have not [he writes to his son] Mr. Locke’s Book of Human Under- 
standing ; it is above my capacity, nor was I ever fond of that author, he 
being (though a very learned man) a Socinian or an Atheist, as to which 
controversy I desire you not to trouble yourself with it in your younger 
studies. I look upon it as a snare of the devil, thrown among sharp wits 
and ingenuous youths, to oppose their reason to revelation, and, because they 
cannot apprehend reason, to make them sceptics, and so entice them to read 
other books than the Bible and the comments upon it. . . I had thought 
te have concluded here, but I am alone this evening, and shall observe to 
you two things I noted in the Psalm and Lessons for this moming’s 
Service, &c. &e. 


“From such a father,” as Mr. Espinasse observes, “ Byrom could 
learn nothing that was dangerous, unless it was Jacobitism, and 
the Byroms seem to have been Tories of the Tories.” His love of 
learning and geniality of disposition, however, made him many 
friends at Cambridge, among whom were the nephew and daughter 
of the Master of his College, and either then or afterwards the 
great man himself, for it was Bentley who at that time held sway 
at Trinity Lodge. His daughter Joanna—or, according to the 
daring Gleeson sanctioned by the awful Aristarch, “ Jug ”— 
was thought to be the heroine of Byrom’s above-mentioned pasto- 
ral. Mr. Espinasse does not seem to reject the tradition, but 
according to the editor of Byrom’s Poems it is incredible, as is 
the supposition that “he made any advances towards a place in 
the young lady’s affections, with the sinister design of succeeding 
the more effectually in his application for a fellowship.” This 
commentator thinks that had Byrom been “the designing and 
selfish youth which this representation would make him,” he would 
have “framed his eulogy” in a less loose and general way, and 
have written 
My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent 
Joanna went with me wherever I went, 


instead of introducing the name Phoebe, which was that of his 
own sister. 

Byrom’s had been preceded in the Spectator by a prose 
contribution which obtained the commendation of Addison; but 
his literary vein was not of sufficient strength to determine him in 
the choice of a profession. That which, after a few years’ study 
of medicine and an early marriage, he adopted, seems a very strange 
choice to our age. He became a teacher of stenography, of which 
useful art he invented a new system, which, according to Mr. 
Espinasse, “is said to be the parent of all now in vogue,” and 
which obtained for him the dignity of F.R.S. In the pursuit of 
his profession he was a constant visitor to London, where he had 
many pupils of eminence (among them Lord Chesterfield, Horace 
Walpole, and Bishop Hoadley), and where he practised his art in 
and out of seeson. Stenography was in those days, on account 
both of its rapidity and its secresy, valued for private purposes— 
such as diaries in particular—far more phat than it is now; 
and was accordingly eagerly acquired by men of rank and position. 
On the other hand, not only did “ Orator Henley,” of Duneiad 
notoriety, object to having his discourses written down by Byrom, 
fearing that they would afterwards be “ printed upon him”; but 
when the indefatigable stenographer attempted to take down the 

roceedings of a Parliamentary Committee on the Manchester 

Yorkhouse Bill, he was, according to his own account, interrupted 
by a Scotch member exclaiming, “ To oadar, I speak to oadar. I 
desair to knaw if any man shil wrait here that is not a clairk or 
solicitour.” 

The goddess Shorthand (thus Byrom humorously apostrophizes 
his art m one at least of his poems) seems to have supplied him 
with the means of life till, by the death of his elder brother, he was 
placed in a position of comfort as a landed proprietor in the 
neighbourhood of his native city. His active life, which had been 
spent between Manchester and London and Cambridge, of his 
doings in which places his Diary contains many interesting re- 
miniscences, was now exchanged for the dignified ease of learned 
retirement ; and the most noteworthy incident of his later days was 
the arrival in Manchester in 1745 of the Prince for whose cause he 
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double advantage of abundant materials at his disposal and of a 
And he has chosen the sub- 
jects of his biographical sketches with sufficient judgment to 
entitle him to expect a wide circle of readers. Of course when 
the heroes of a series of biographies range from John 
ye, tnere 18 NOU much 
ing a book of varied interest. There are many kinds of book- 
making ; and Mr. Espinasse’s deserves to be classed as one wholly 
unobjectionable. Eschewing all attempts at originality in his 
comments, he has, so far as we have observed, been careful as to 
| 
; toric. it is still more so, m these days of Ww - umorous 
writing, to come across a book of this description which limits its 
attempts at vivacity to a too frequent use of inverted commas, 
while its worst sin, so far as we have observed, in the direction of 
ment of his materials; and thus his book fairly exemplifies the 
= = interesting 1ts paves are 
| 
| 
Was, a8 a poet, perhaps bes own by his little eclogue o 
Colm and Phebe, ee him to the Spectator, and 
according to Chalmers “ unive admired” even at the be- 
trivial in conception and commonplace in execution ; but if it be 
true that all the ral poetry of allages separates itself into two 
: too, of Prior's natural grace and artistic simplicity in this pretty 
little poem, of which we have only space to quote the first 
stanza :— 
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seems throughout to have entertained a warm sympathy. During 
Charles Edward’s stay at Manchester he was “ fetched prisoner 
to kiss the Prince’s hand,” and was of course exposed to no incon- 
venient consequences by so cautious a loyalty. He continued, as 
his poems show, a Jacobite at heart ; but he probably made more 
enemies by his religious than by his political views. Neither his 
squibs nor his didactic and controversial poems, however, seem to 
have interfered with the tranquillity of his life; and it would seem 
as if he had enjoyed a high esteem in his native city, not unlike 
that which Roscoe afterwards enjoyed at Liverpool, though of 
course, so far as literary merits are concerned, resting on no similar 
basis of achievements. But with a high character a small amount of 
literary merit goes a long way in such an atmosphere ; and doubtless 
Mr. Byrom’s last copy of verses recited by the ingenuous youth of the 
Grammar School was considered a literary event in the Manchester 
of that day. With that school and the church (now the cathedral) 
hard by, where Byrom was buried on his death in 1763, his 
memory most naturally associates itself. 

We shall, we hope, be pardoned for having called particular 
attention among Mr. Espinasse’s sketches to one descriptive of so 
calm and unpretending a life as that of John Byrom. There are 
other figures recalled by this book on which it would be pleasant 
to dwell. Hugh Oldham, the founder of the Manchester Grammar 
School, and Humphrey Chetham, the founder of Chetham og a 
and, by a bequest of money, the originator of the fine library 
belonging to that institution, are not forgotten among those who 
have in their generation done as good service to their native city 
as the builder of the biggest warehouse which ever eclipsed all its 

lecessors, in order to be eclipsed in its turn. The authors of 
the manufacturing industry and commercial prosperity of the 
county of course claim their share in any list of Lancashire 
Worthies; and the history of the Bridgewater Canal, as well as a 
long narrative of “ Arkwright’s Case,” may be once more read in 
Mr. Espinasse’s He has also found room for a curious 
sketch of the life of “the first member for Manchester,” Charles 
Worsley, who was one of Oliver Cromwell’s Major-Generals, and, 
if the very probable conjecture of the Dean of Westminster 
be correct, is the solitary regicide whose remains at this day 
continue to in Westminster Abbey. A hero of a different 
kind, likewise buried in Westminster Abbey, is Barton Booth, 
the actor who performed the part of Cato on the famous night of 
the production of Addison’s tragedy. Mr. Espinasse’s book is 
therefore sufficiently full of variety, and may safely recom- 
mended to readers, in and out of Lancashire, who like their 
history in small slices. Sketches like these, put together neither 
without care nor without good taste, can do no harm, and may 
very possibly here and there stimulate to more consecutive and 
more comprehensive researches. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR GEORGE L’ESTRANGE.* 
most interesti of this book concerns not the author, 
but his cousin, Edmund L’Estrange, who obtained in 1804 
@ commission in the 71st Regiment, commanded by Colonel, after- 
wards Sir, Denis Pack. He served at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards in South America, where he was taken prisoner and 
detained of twelve months. He then rejoined his regiment, 
went with it to Spain, and served until the inning of 1809, 
when he was taken prisoner by the French. is capture was 
owing to his being mounted on a French cavalry horse which 
became unmanageable when a French trumpeter sounded the 
. He was sent to Verdun, and lived there for some time on 
. The French residents were very hospitable, and invited the 
lish prisoners to many balls and parties. At a bal masqué 
ge appeared as a girl, An English naval officer danced 
with him, and was thoroughly deceived. When he discovered 
the trick he was angry, and insisted on a duel. L’Estrange fired in the 
air, and his adversary’s ball seriously wounded him, but he recovered. 
Afterwards, on the complaint of a tradesman, he was thrown into 
thus annulled, he determined to escape. 


arrived in the autumn of 1810. He negotiated with a smuggler 
to land him on the English coast, but this man betrayed him to 
the police, and he was arrested and sent to Bitsche. journey 
occupied six weeks. The escort treated him with great cruelty. 
He was not even allowed to change his shirt the whole way. 


fortress disguised as a French officer and his servant. They 


river. Being used to yachting he resolved to escape by sea. He 
put on board provisions and engaged a man ostensibly to help in 
fishing. Dropping down to the mouth of 
to the head of his servant, and hoisting all sail the waves. 
of the Bay of Biscay. Two guard-boats chased without avail for 
some miles. His servant mow became reconciled to the position. 
They rowed steadily through the night, shaping their course for 
the Basque Roads, where a British fleet was lmown to be at 
anchor. Next day he got safely on board a British man-of-war, 
having been a prisoner more than three years. 
Edmund L’Estrange was soon landed at Pl and made 
his way thence to London, where the Duke of York received him 
indly, gave him a vacant company in his old regiment—the 71st 
—and sent him back to Spain. He became ai to 
his old colonel, Sir Denis Pack, who commanded a brigade, and 
served with him during the remainder of the war. Afterwards 
he accompanied Sir Denis Pack as aide-de-camp to Waterloo, and 
was killed there, having crowded all these adventures into a short 
life of twenty-seven years. The book before us contains two 
memoirs of him, one by his brother in wo agp, and another 
by his cousin, the author of the book. The brother says that the 
cousin has “ graphically told” the story, and it must be owned 
that the text is more lively reading than the appendix. We will 
not say whether we think it more or less accurate, but it is clear 
that both stories cannot be equally so. It is amusing to observe the 
discrepancies between these two accounts of the same transaction. 
We should not complain that either the brother or the cousin 
wrote on imperfect recollection, but it does strike us as odd that 
both stories should be published in the same volume. The brother 
represents that the fugitive reached Rotterdam, whereas the cousin 
describes in great detail an arrival at Furnes, which is quite in 
the west of Belgium, negotiation with a fisherman to be put om 
board an English cruiser visible in the offing, denunciation by the 
fisherman, capture and enforced march to Bitsche. Notwi i 
all we have heard about the power of forgetting, it is diflicult to 
believe that Edmund I’Estrange could have told one person that 
he reached Rotterdam, and another that he was taken at Furnes, 
Then, again, the companion of part of the second escape is, ac- 
cording to the brother, a midshipman, whereas the cousin says he 
was an officer of the pgm: om A The time, place, and 
circumstances of the parting between the two escaped prisoners are 


altogether different in the two accounts. Both however, 
that L’Estrange escaped from Bordeaux in an open 
brother makes him perform a considerable to reach a 


British fleet in the Basque Roads, while the cousin more moderately 
supposes British cruisers to be where they would be very likely to 
be, at the mouth of the Garonne. A good deal of history has pro- 
bably been produced by the same process of imagination or im- 
perfect recollection to which we owe these accounts, but it is not 
often that we have so good an rtunity of ing the working 
of two different minds upon y= Speen facts. We can only hope 
that the family of L’Estrange may flourish, for they made good 
soldiers, and as Special Correspondents they would be unrivalled. 
It is not wonderful that the “recollections ” of a veteran should 
become obscure after the lapse of sixty years, and it is not likely 


the history of the Peninsular War. Yet his picture of his 
commanded the King’s ey sn and as u 


tunes, not very = ie the flute, and stepped 
eheerily to their native airs. Im those days the Irish raw . 
could be ann are uantity, and it was rapidly con- 
equipped and armed, marched back to Portsmouth, and em 

the young subal is well shown in the follow- 


| 
to Verdun, expecting help from their countrymen residing there. : 
The midshipman, who could of French, was 
re within forty-eight hours. L’Estrange reached Verdun, Bee 
where he lived concealed in the apartment of an English prisoner 
1812, when, having obtained a he assumed the 
he saw the sights, and then proceeded in the same manner to : 
Bordeaux. A family having Irish econnexions received him 
hospitably, gave out that wa him with 
a civilian’s dress and a boat in which he amused himself on the 
| 
“ He was tired of a life of idleness ai ssipation, and longed to 
resume the active duties of ee tee ened tt is sad to think that 3 
there were et Ae ted that same waste of youth | purchase. He marched up his volunteers from Portsmouth to 2 
whieh Ashford in Kent, and had some trouble in wild = 
ofa A ena carry some clothes } Irishmen along the march. They were unarmed, but for an 
without attracting notice. Afterwards he dressed himself as a _ u i : 
The 
daughter of the family discovered the deception, but promised not 
to betray him, and kept her word. Leaving that place, he dressed 
himself as a sailor and made his way to Rotterdam, where he E 
story. strange dir yng 
. John said, “I think I have a pair of shoes that I will 
into a fever. For weeks his life was in danger, and he did | lend you,” which he did, adding, “I shall not be ashamed ; 
not recwer his strength for more than six months. By| to take them back when we meet our own baggage.” This 
the com vance of an officer of the garrison of Bitsche, L’Es- | L’Estrange promised and performed, “though they were nearly by 
trange and another prisoner, compel fiom tat that time in the sinte of my ald ones.” He describes 
* Recollections of Sir George R, L’ late of the sist Regiment, and | Tight retreat in the Pyrenees He sow gentleman ine bi 
Guard Tie War’ London: military frocke-coat and roand hut riding in the opposite direction 
Low & Co. 1874. to that of the march, and heard him say, “ Right about, right about, 
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It is —— odd if ten thousand British cannot show their faces to 
thirty thousand Frenchmen.” It was Picton. His division was 
in the rear, and they were falling back upon it. However, this 
of hope did not last long, and the retreat was continued. 
t morning the French army made a most determined attack on 
the allies. L’Es saw a battalion of Portuguese scattered and 
running like mad, and a large body of French menaced the position. 
He thought things were looking bad, but immediately afterwards 
he saw a regiment of red-coats go at the French column like 
bulldogs. The French stood their ground wonderfully, and for 
@ moment it appeared doubtful what the issue would be; 
but just as the regiment got within a few paces of the 
column he saw the two colours go out in front of the line 
almost up to the French bayonets, the battalion followed, and drove 
the French before it. This regiment was the 21st Fusiliers. One 
of the ensigns who carried its colours was Francis Russell, whose 
fag L’Estrange had been at school. “ Hurray for Westminster !” 
said he. The French attack failed and they retreated, and the 
British having beens reinforced took again their old position. 
Mounting a hill he met an officer in hot pursuit of a round loaf of 
bread which was — it. This was another cousin, not 
the hero of the escape from Bitsche. They were a fighting family 
this of L’Estrange, as we hear of four youths who were in the army 
at this time, and also of their uncle, who commanded the 31st at 
Albuera, and then commanded the 26th Regiment. He rode from 
Gibraltar all across Spain, on a holiday, to visit his old corps at 
Toulouse. There was hard fighting before Toulouse was reached. 
On the night of December 12, 1813, the author was in com- 
mand of the most advanced picket, not far from the walls of 
Bayonne. He heard a oaailing noise all night, and appre- 
hended that which actually occurred. Marshal Soult moved his 
army through Bayonne in the night, and attacked the British in 
the morning in their position of Vieux Mouguerre. Sir John Byng 
took the King’s colour of the 31st out of the hands of the ensi 
who carried it,and headed a charge on a heavy column of the 
assailants. For this he co — of the i in his armorial 
bearings, and the words “ Vieux Mouguerre,” and as supporters 
two grenadiers of the regiment. The battle of Toulouse was well 
seen by the author without his being called upon to take any 
active part in it. The Spaniards, who commenced the attack, were 
unable to make any impression on the French lines, and were in 
fact driven back, and it was not until Lord Wellington sent 
considerable of to the front the 
battle turned. Fora time L’Estrange was in despair of the 
result; the fire amutnavdiiing filled him with dismay, and the 
advancing fire was slow and apparently indecisive. The interest 
of these “ recollections” ceases with the taking of Toulouse. 


SYLVIA’S CHOICE.* 


H* Sylwia’s Choice been stronger, it would have been a very 
charming book indeed. As it is, it belongs to the school 
which deals in praiseworthy intentions rather than completed 
achievements; but, being so good as it is in parts, we can only 
dament that it should not be excellent all through. Its main fault 
is a want of workmanlike thoroughness. We find a certain im- 
probability in the circumstances and a latent inharmoniousness in 
the characters which disconcert the attentive reader. The strong 
become at times weaker than the weakest, the resolute are vacil- 
lating, the cold are impetuous, the self-restrained self-revealing. 
One scarcely knows what line the author really meant to take when 
she began, and whether the qualities she gives her — are to 
be accepted as manners put on for a p , OF asc istics 
in and inalienable to the nature. Sylvia herself is one of these 
puzzling compounds. Affectionate, submissive, and resolute, she 
is now on her knees before her mother and dparents, now 
standing foot to foot in open opposition against them ; fascinated by 
her newly-found father’s gentleness and love on the one side, on the 
other she is distracted by her own inherent humility weighted by 
the sense of home disapprobation. Yet she is not meant to be 
vacillating and without a central principle of action; only composite, 
with a heart which we may many-sided and impressionable 
more than most, and a conscience not innocent of the art of making 
moral bugbears out of moonshine. 

But in spite of a certain fluidity of character, a certain exagge- 
rated childishness of demeanour and description, more exasperati 


than enticing, Sylvia is a very sweet irl, tho 
we think that Miss Oraik has allowed too little for the deter- 
mining influence of habit. That and sudden from 


the luxury and material refinement of Chester Square to the sordid 
—— of the little back-parlour behind the shop in Exeter Street, 

mmpton, is one which scarcely reads like truth. We can well 
‘imagine the girl’s delight in her kind and gentle father even when 
found as a en lodgings 
in dingy bytes but we ink she would have left 
her old to go and live with him if the authorities there had 


ite of their hard words. For though her dfather, Sir 
‘William Falkland, says abe is to 


* Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana M. Craik. 2 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1874. 


oung lady of society, while she cooks and makes the beds at 
eter Street; causing her to lead the life, as Mr. Britton says, 

of a second Cinderella, whose fairy godmother deserted her as 
soon as she entered the precincts of Brompton. All this 
is of course very odd, looked at from the point of view of 
society, and is not what ordinary gentlemen and ladies would 
have done. In the first place, we entirely doubt the likelihood 
of the Falklands suffering their son-in-law to drift into such 
desperate need in the beginning of things. He might be back- 
boneless, weak, uncertain, but the social status of a rich banker 
would have ensured some kind of post where ability in the chief 
was not needed provided he had a clever subordinate to do 
the real work and keep his leader straight before the world. 
There are thousands of men with less force of character than 
Richard Duncombe possessed who are well provided for by the 
simple force of birth and connexion; and the Falklands would 
have seen to this for their own sakes. But, granting that he was 
sent off to Queensland, as Miss Craik’s story goes, and that he 
came back again, as is said, secretly, and yet not keeping his 
incognito with either tact or determination, we cannot but think 
that something would have been done for him even then, and 
that, being perforce acknowledged, he would have also been 
assisted. As the case stands, it is a curious imbroglio, such 
as —_ of society would have been careful not to fall into, 
and which a very little tact might have obviated. Mrs. Dun- 
combe’s quasi-widowhood was ended by her husband’s re- 
appearance; and that he had reappeared was no secret, 
owing to his own confession to Colonel Cubitt, who talked of 
it openly, and to Sylvia’s preference for him over her former 
guardians. In such circumstances, then, the only rational 
course was obviously either to denounce the man as an im- 
_ and refuse to believe his story, or to make the best of a 

d job and put a good face on a di ble matter. Mrs. 
Duncombe, who is painted as selfish, calculating, and worldly, loses 
all her wits whenever a pinch comes, and has no more self-control 
or Fn paso than an hysterical schoolgirl. And neither Sir 
William nor Lady Falkland does much better. Yet the calm and 
calculating temperament is calm and calculating all through, and 
never more so than when brought face to face with unpleasant 
conditions which only skill and coolness can turn from ill to good. 
It was this thoroughness which made the mastery of Becky 
Sharp, and it is just for want of this thoroughness that the 
character of Agnes Duncombe and the story of Sylvia’s Choice fall 
to pieces in every page, and cannot be made to cohere by any 
process known to us. 

We confess ourselves unable to see the charm which must have 
existed in Mr. Britton to have gained Sylvia’s love so quickly and 
so strongly. “ A tall, sallow man,” who keeps shop for his friend 
Richard when this last is obliged to go out on business, more 
direct than —_ and at times more bearish than even the 
directest need be for honesty, he does nothing, says nothing 
that seems to give sufficient reason for Sylvia’s fascina- 
tion. He is evidently an honest-hearted man, but his contempt 
for society and the world, for riches, station, and all the artificial 
goods of an artificial order of things, has that curiously un- 
satisfactory ring which is always audible in the renunciation of 
the unaccepted. The tub of Diogenes ceases to have any special 
significance when it is the best lodging to be had; and the , oi 
cracy of a prolétatre is quite another thing from that of the 
affluent aristocrat. It was easy for Mr. Britton to despise plea- 
sures which he could not taste, and abjure temptations to which 
he was not exposed. Had Miss Craik made him more of a 
conventional gentleman, she would have strengthened her work; 
and had she left out all that unpleasant episode of his illness, 
she would have done better for her subject and her art. A 
hero shown as a rude, crabbed, selfish invalid isa hero too much 
according to the estimate of the traditionary valet de chambre 
to be delightful, and as a study of fascination he is a mistake. 
Although the sick-room scenes may be naturally conceived and 

inted, they are not the less out of the region of true art, and 
amen to read. in, a minor objection—does the know- 
ledge of cooking come by instinct? Sylvia had certainly never 
learnt that art practically while at Chester Square, yet she at 
once jumps into perfection, and is able to do that most difficult of 
all things—cook for an invalid “ to the turn” without apprentice- 
ship or practice. Heroines have odd qualities assigned to them as 
a rule, and more virtues than come naturally to their share; but 
the power of cooking chops and boiling arrowroot without a 
previous apprenticeship goes a little beyond the ordinary line; 
and, touching as it does a subject on which every one can form 
his own opinion, provokes comments not favourable to Miss Craik’s 
ideas of girlish possibilities. 

Yet, with all its shortcomings, and what we jmust consider its 
inherent defect of wealmess, Sylvia’s Choice is a pretty book 
enough. We wish that Mrs. Duncombe had been a tnifle less 
detestable, and that the kindness of heart lying underneath the 
hard upper crust of worldliness in both Sir William and Lad: 
Falkland had been more generously dealt with. To say that peo: 
feel such or such a thing, and then to make them act withc ut 
smallest dramatic reference to such feelings, is but a cold + ud nig- 
gardly method of delineation. There were possibilities m bo 
these characters which Miss Craik might have worked t » to good 
novelists are only human like the rest of us, and as all things 
human are sadly imperfect at the best, we must take what we can 
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ey do not Ww her off even when spe es e. tion against 
them, but take her out to balls and parties like any other 
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i ch gratitude as the circumstances of the case 
= pte remembering, that what is bad might have 
been worse. Even the ikely and undignified love scene 
between Sylvia aad Hugh Britton might possibly have been 
a shade less lovely had Miss Craik been very solicitous 
to spoi) her work more than she has done; but we are 
rather doubtful about this, for in truth the scene is about 
the most foolish of its kind we have ever met _ with. 
Our author's forte does not lie in dialogue so much as in her 
ted pictures, whether of character or of feeling. The partin 
f father and the little child is very tenderly touched, an 
the petulance of the infant well pourtrayed, without being either 
jarring or extreme. So, too, when Sylvia and Colonel Cubitt find 
Richard Duncombe bending over his work, mild, faded, quiescent, 
helpless, yet always sweet and wholesome, Miss Craik has caught 
the prominent features of the man finely, and reproduced them 
delicately. Sylva is never so distinct as her father. Now she is a 
woman of will and character, able to hold her own and act out 
her desire without reference to any opposing power, now “ the 
little one” whose childishness mes oppressive, and whose 
only fitting analogue seems to be a white mouse or a newly- 
fledzed canary; at one time she is so faithful and so strong, at 
another so timorous and so weak, that we are at a loss how to 
hold her. But she is wholesome too, if of doubtful central 
rinciple and for her sake we wish that Hugh Britton had 
m more charming, or that her first lover, Ralph Ferrer, had 
been more genial. They are a clumsy set of people, how- 
ever, all through; so far as worldly wisdom goes, one as clumsy 
as another; but if Miss Craik is weak in her workmanship, she is 
strong in a certain power of design, and has the courage to carry her 
heroine into enduring poverty and the lower stratum of society. 
The “ choice ” of a well-bred girl, by which she prefers her plea- 
sant-tempered father, poor, struggling, and a gentleman-mechanic, 
to her wealthy grandparents and cold-hearted lady mother—b 
which she also prefers a nondescript kind of worker, gruff and roug: 
and rude and strong, with no money to of, and manners to 
correspond, to a er png who would have given her riches and 
not happiness—is a h y if not quite everyday one; and for the 
sake of this healthiness of moral tone all else that is less than 
artistically admirable in Miss Craik’s book will surely receive 
condonation, 


FACT AGAINST FICTION.* 


R. GRANTLEY BERKELEY would be a more entertain- 
ing writer if he were less prolix, and he would be more 
instructive were he less dictatorial, These two large volumes 
with their desultory contents are no exception to the rule of his 
writings. There is a great deal in them that is pleasant as well 
as very profitable reading, with a great deal more that might well 
have been omitted. It is not only that he frequently repeats him- 
self; this we are quite disposed to forgive him, especially as he 
frankly confesses his failing. But, as he would himself be the 
first to admit, he isa man of most decided opinions, and he re- 
verts again and again to his disputes with those who have the serious 
misfortune to differ from him. Now he is sparring with Mr. Darwin 
and his theories on the origin of species, now with Professor Owen 
and his anatomical researches, and again with Mr. Frank Buckland 
and his salmon ladders. Worse still, he is perpetually being moved 
by the spirit of indignation to take a strong line on questions that 
are at once social and political, and on these questions we need 
hardly say he feels more strongly than on any other. In the main 
we agree with Mr. Berkeley, but complicated questions of rural 
labour are not to be disposed of offhand by an ipse divit, or 
denunciations of “blatant orators, Odger, Dodger, Dilk, and 
o.”; while in the matter of the improvement of labourers’ 
dwellings, we must say that he lets his Conservatism run 
away with him altogether. Although Mr. Berkeley takes it 
on himself to assure his readers “that, if the entire popula- 
tion of the rural classes were polled for and against what is 
called the improvement of their dwellings, there would be an 
overwhelming number of votes for the old cottages,” we can 
scarcely accept the startling statement even on his confident assur- 
ance. And we are quite sure that, if his assertion is to be relied 
upon, the sooner the labourer becomes discontented the better. It 
would be a bad sign indeed were any class of Englishmen so lost 
to decency as to submit with complacency to the most objection- 
able overcrowding. 

But few people will read Mr. Berkeley’s book for its politics, 
and we may have done with fault-finding when we turn to sport- 
ing subjects. In these Mr. Berkeley is so much at home as to give 
him excuse for ing somewhat dogmatically. He has lived 
with animals all his life, and has a happy knack of making friends 
with them. Nor can we wonder at it when we see how keenly he 
loves them, how ay, ng he has come to understand their 
natures, and how closely he studies their individual characters and 
humours their little weaknesses. The people who are least likely 
and keepers who the spirit and spoil tempers 
of the unhappy animals they are educating, by every sort of mis- 
placed severity. Dogs especially are extraordinarily susceptible to 


* Fact against Fiction: the Habits and Treatment of Animals i 
i the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, 2 Semucl Tingle. Tinsley. 
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praise and censure from those they are attached to. Mr. Berkeley 
tells us that he can do anything with his dogs by simply letting 
them understand that he is vexed or displeased. By way of in- 
strument of correction he never makes use of anything heavier 
than a bit of stick with a piece of string tied to it. He tells one 
good story in illustration of the success of his system of 
ape | animals by teaching them to seek for approbation, 
He been breaking a retriever to fetch rabbits to him, by pre- 
tending to make much of the rabbit when it was brought, as if it 
were a thing he set a high value on, Neptune turned this over in 
his sagacious mind, came to the conclusion that his master must 
be exceedingly partial to rabbits, and was proportionately delighted 
on one occasion when he thought he could prepare him an 
able surprise. He had picked up half a rabbit somewhere aon 
the premises, and as his master was not within reach of him at 
the moment, he put the prize in a safe place to keep for him. The 
most secure place he could think of was in the of his own 
kennel; and thence oe produced it in the morning, havi 
waited patiently till the pheasants had been fed as usual, 
until he saw that his master had nothing else on his mind, and 
was at full leisure to attend to him. The dog would never 
have thought of doing the same thing for an pe Ra 9 
and, if he had, the keeper would never have understood 
him. By following out the course of thought which was 
the natural fruit of his teachings, and by showing the d 
that he thoroughly appreciated his motive, Mr. Berkeley costinal 
Neptune in his habits of reflection. As with dogs, so with horses. 
Mr. Berkeley makes friends of them; leaves them to use their own 
intelligence in the hunting-field, and rides much more safely in 
consequence. He quotes “a man who adopted the name of 
‘Nimrod’ when sporting writers were fewer ”— Mr. Berkeley is 
ungrateful to Nimrod by the way, for he tells us “he never went 
a yard”; while Nimrod in his “ iniscences ” speaks highly of 
. Berkeley—as recommending that, when riding at a brook, you 
should bring your ve | down on the horse’s shoulder at every 
stroke of the gallop. e had forgotten that Nimrod had given 
any such advice unreservedly ; but we are sure that Mr. Berkeley 
is right when he says that the worse thing you can possibly 
do is to distract your horse’s attention from the work before him. 
This must be particularly the case when it is a question of banks, 
or when the nature of the ground for the “ take-off” is doubtful. 
Here, again, Mr. wees ape forward an instance in point. Out 
with his own staghounds somewhere in the Weald of | Harrow, 
mounted on a powerful and i ee hunter, he saw a for- 
midable ha-ha before them. e horse, he thinks, could have 
cleared it, stiff as it was, had he not been thrown out of his stride 
by a rider crossing awkwardly ahead of him. Whereupon, feeling 
assured that if he attempted the jump he would in all pro- 
bability come to grief with his master, Jack o’ Lantern quietly 
jum into the ha-ha, with his chest reposing against the 
opposite bank. It was an example of prompt presence of mind 
which Mr. Berkeley understood, although it was trying to the 
to good run and have to wait, with what 
patience you could muster, until your horse was dug out. 

It is not with his domestic animals alone that Mr. Berkeley esta- 
blishes this excellent understanding. He makes friends with all the 
wild creatures about his place, and even the game that is brought 
up to be bagged meets him confidingly as a generous enemy during 
the —— of hostilities. There is a pond near his house 
where the water-fowl are never molested. The consequence is 
that when he shoots a rat there of an evening, the ducks listen to 
the report with perfect indifference, and are not even disturbed by 
the retriever plunging in among them. More than that, they 
have learned that Mr. Berkeley is the only person in the habit of 
firing stray shots at rabbits out at feed. They understand, he says, 
that “where that gun is I am, and that where I am there is 
always a pocketful of Indian corn. At times even in the woods 
I shall scarce have recharged my gun when there is the whistle of 
@ wing in the air and a duck lights down by my foot.” There are 
an old pin-tail and a little Bahama duck, in particular, who alwa’ 
fly to the sound of the shot, and then follow him about the fiel 
where he is shooting. After this it is not surprising to hear that 
there are ducks that take their places ly by him on the 
bench while he is feeding the rest; that he has trained his whole 
mixed multitude of waterfowl to respond to a given si with 
three noisy cheers for the Prussians; or that robins and other small 
birds come out of the bushes to greet him in his walks, knowing 
that he is sure to bring them bread crumbs. It is more singular, 
and a still more striking instance of the influence of kindness in 
winning confidence, that he had struck up an alliance with an old 
blackcock. Blackcocks are among the shyest and wildest birds 
that fly; but this one had come to make himself thoroughly at 
home on the lawn, where he crowed it over the cock pheasants. 

Mr. Berkeley’s hints on breeding and hunting hounds, on rearing 


nd preserving game, are well worth reading; but naturally it is 


not easy to do them justice in a brief notice. In his talk about 
hounds, what strikes us is the close attention he has evidently pai 
to their habits, which makes his advice the more valuable. 8 
think there is a great deal of good sense in the .objection he 
takes to the growing fashion of dog shows, especially so far as fox- 
hounds are concerned. The jules can only decide by what 
they see, and therefore, judging by sight, they award the palm 
r to i ity of nose, 
which ought to be the first essential, As Mr. Berkeley says, an 
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ill-shaped hound with a good nose will run away from 
with a bad one. His advice in breeding is 
never to breed from imown faults on either side, but to strive as 
‘much as possible after perfection. As with the ugly but clever man 
‘who married a handsome fool in the hope that his children might 
inherit their father’s brains and their motker’s looks, but who found 
that it turned out just the other way, so Mr. Berkeley has re- 
marked that faults in dogs’ ancestors are more apt to reproduce 
themselves than hereditary virtues. And, to pass on from hound- 


breeding to pheasant-rearing, here, too, he calls attention to a 
mistake which is very commonly made by keepers. They are in the 
habit of putting out the coops on a strip of sward cut out of the 


that leave standing all around by way of a refuge 
for Gwoy binds. The co do is that the young pheasants 
get wet and chilled in rain, and either lose themselves on their 
way home, or catch diseases and die afterwards. What Mr. Berke- 
ley recommends is to choose a eee of ground that is comparatively 
clear, so that the keeper can have his continually under 
his eye. By way of cover and shelter from the sun, it is quite 
sufficient to throw down some under which they will -_ 
and another advantage of this plan is that it exposes them to less 
from ground vermin. Bat we may have said enough to 
show that the book is profitable as well as amusing, although the 
reader will of course exercise his own discretion in the way of 
skipping. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

F. LIEBER’S Civil Liberty and Self-Government *, not- 

prea sear, Fag name of the author and the many German 
characteristics of his work, is nevertheless a really American book, 
both by local origin, language, and, what is more important, the 
national ideas and institutions which the writer has in view, and 
to which he continually refers to illustrate his theories, either by 
way of example or of antagonism. The tendency to an abject 
worship of the right divine of numbers, which infects all American 
writings on political ethics or political philosophy, is evident even 
in the work of this German thinker, though his own principles 
are most to that principle. If he shows a perception of 
rights of individuals and minorities, an appreciation of the 
value of checks on popular sovereignty, and a reverence for consti- 
i ivi when opposed to the will of the multitude, 


inspired and confirmed less by the author's independent thought 
than by the fact that he aie. before the okie swept away 
the fences and limits of numerical domination. At that time 
there were real and very practical bounds to the power of a mere 
majority ; the Constitution was still a name to conjure with, an 
object of formal reverence to the North and a line of defence 
most jealously guarded by the South, even though the rising Re- 


Wy the treaty which created 
nion. A Professor m the University of South Carolina 


t and sym- 
all around him running in a particular direction ; 
nor he display that extensive knowledge of national diversi- 
ties, of the political history of distinct races, and of the true 


he knows that popular tyranny is the one great danger t 
which he ought to warn his country. Some of Dr. 
Wi ’s notes ate much more and ike than 
Dr. Lieber’s text. Still we have to acknowledge in the latter a 
ter of c protest against the vulgar and stupid fallacy, 
“Vox i vox Dei,” and to recognize a clear nsion of the 
independent as possi as jon, under a 

- inst the worst kind of pa ~- On 


good sense and clearness, though rarely with force of 
or no of illustration. te 
tion of parti problems, or the discussion of particular 

facts—to cases where cither original thought or correct know 


is required—that he breaks down. For example, on the institution 
of pets” Chamber, or “ bicameral Legislature,” neither he nor his 
editor has an idea to afford us, and only thing that sounds 


like an idea—the ascription of the imstitution to the English 
race, as a distinctive peculiarity—-~is altogether unhistorieal. 
There is no essential ditlerence between g Parliament of two 
Chambers and a Parliament of three or four, and the separation of 
the Estates in the particular method in which it too e in 
England was almost a matter of accident. All other States which 
in modern times have adopted the Second Chamber have burrowed 
it from us. Dr. Lieber and Dr. Woolsey fancy that it has succeeded 
only in English-speaking countries, and that it has succeeded m 
all these. The truth is that it has succeeded only where there 
were means of giving a distinct basis of power to the Upper House 
—in England, through the —t of an hereditary terri- 
torial peerage; in America, through the corporate individuality 
of the State. And because the American States were the 
centres of an almost national feeling, and possessors of an almost 
sovereign power, the American Senate, whose members r 
sented them, was, when Dr. Lieber wrote, the most pousniah of 
Second Chambers—the only one more powerful than that whieh 
directly represented the people. In our colonies the Legislative 
Council is almost as great a failure as on the Continent. Equally 
little perception is shown of the true character of the Russian 
autocracy, the most thoroughly popular and _ representative 
despotism the world has seen, or of the causes which enabled } 

leon IIL. so easily to establish a Caesarean Empire on the ruims 
of the Republic. Some details are well touched upon—as, for 
example, the absence of that responsibility of every officer for 
every illegal act which would cause English policemen to shrink 
from such arrests as those of December 1851; but the general 
causes of the President’s triumph, and of the perpetual liability of 
France to coups d'état, are hardly glanced at. Want of “ institu- 
tions” has certainly not been among those causes. Dr. Lieber 
neither iates the rooted hatred of the Republic, as asso- 
ciated with massacre and pillage, which prevailed among all 
respectable Frenchmen of the last generation, nor the real 
attractions and even solid merits which were mingled with the 
many evils of the Empire. 

The Reports of the New York Chamber of Commerce® are always 
interesting. They constitute almost the only source from which 
English readers can learn what the educated mercantile aristocracy 
of the United States really think about the different financial 
vagaries and economical heresies of those Federal legislators in 
whose election they have long lost all influence and all interest. 
If we want to know what they have to say on either side of such 
questions, we must seek it in the debates of that Chamber, for it is 
there, and not in Congress, that those who own the great commer- 
cial wealth of America are represented and listened to. Ef we seek 
their collective verdict on the matter, we may possibly fail to gather 
it correctly from the votes of the Chamber, but we should never 
dream of looking for it ia the Senate or the House of Representatives. 
One of the most important parts of the present volume (1873-4) 
is the record of a debate on the extension or limitation of the cur- 
rency, with a view to the resumption of cash payments. A Com- 
mittee had reported against any reduction of the currency, pleading 
that the Bank of England had to contract the currency sharply in 
order to render cash payments possible, that this caused great 
inconvenience, and that therefore the currency should not be eon- 
tracted before the resumption of cash payments. As this is accom- 
panied by a remark on the very high premium of gold, or deprecia- 
tion of paper, and as nothing but contraction can bring the curreney 
to par, this is a virtual postponement to the Greek Kalends of the 
resumption of cash payments, or the fulfilment of United States’ 
“promises to pay.” The matter was keenly discussed, but the 
cowardice which shrinks from a sharp, though saving, operation 
was predominant with the majority. Redemption would be a 
blessing, but contraction would be a terrible trial, and a great many 
could not stand it. Fortified against shame by numbers, the 
Chamber indulged its shrinking nerves, and sanctioned the Com- 
mittee’s Report, leaving the acknowledged evil untouched. They 
did, however, go so far as to deprecate any further increase of 
the currency beyond the present legal limit. It is clear that if the 
merchants of a York, who of all classes must feel most keenly 
and directly the mischiefs and perils of a currency of varying 
value, pone make up their anh to the pain of the first step 
towards a restoration of financial order and a redemption of 
the public credit, there is no great hope from any other quar- 
ter, until some sharper lessons haye brought home to all classes 
the real state of the case. 


Miss Julia Duhring’s Philosophers and Fools+ has the dulness 
of the masculine metaphysician, combined with the flippancy 
of @ woman writing on topics with which she has a very shallow 
acquaintance. There is, however, comparatively little about its pro- 
fessed subject in the volume. Though Miss ing professes to 
identify philosophy with metaphysics, she shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeds to distinguish philosophers and fools by a variety of tests 
with which metaphysics have no concern, and ere long passes off 
into a series of disquisitions on things in general which are only 
connected with each other and with the general purport of the 
volume by the assumption that all who agree with om are philo- 


* Sixteenth Annual of the Co tion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. For the Berchet In Two Parts. Com- 
. New York: Press of the Chamber of 
Commerce. on: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 

+ Philosophers and Fools: a Study. By Julia Dohring. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Trubuet & Go 1874. 
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ese sentiments, heretical as they sound im the ears Of contem- 
f rary American moralists and politicians, seem to have been 
| 
| 
riority 
the U 
| im 1853 necessarily wrote In @ dilierent tone irom that whic 
|! would be adopted by a Professor in New York or Massachusetts 
! twenty years awh for he wrote amid utterly different sur- 
ee and under the influence of dominant principles alto- 
gether diverse. Dr. Lieber’s book gives few indications of that 
i independence of thought and originality of view which would 
meaning reasons institutions _ among 
which he lived, that might have shown him the unsoundness of 
conclusions drawn from a single case. We regard his work, then, 
rather as illustrating the views prevalent when it was first written, 
especially among the more moderate statesmen of both parties, than 
the doctrines now in the ascendant. And, after 
all, his objections to popular despotism are pale and feeble compared 
with his denunciations of all other forms of tyranny, even while 
such general topics r. Lieber Oiten writes with suliicientiy 
* On Cwil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Lieber, LL.D., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c., Author of “ Political 
Ethics, ter ion,” &c. &c. Third 
Edition revised. Edited by Theodore D. Woolsey. ‘Philadelphia : Lippineott 
&Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 
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sophers, and all who do not are fouls. Even among the rambling 


unconnected congeries of matter there pearls 
ae to Berd in such a place ; but very few of them 


belong either to ## author or to their present setting. ‘ime 


A worse vilence is Mr. Wikoff’s Four Civilizati the | 
which gives twenty-nine to the ancient 

t, and Rome forming the first 
Worle as of eiwilization which fall into their places in the 


i the Christian world down to the year 1830 it con- 
singer - fact nor an idea which can : be new to edu- 
cated men, nor. does it give such an outline as might be 
of some service to the ignorant. The ridiculous pretensions of the 
title-page, contrasted with the miserable performance in the body 
of the book, surpass anything of the sort that we can remember 
even in our experience of the achievements of American epost . 

Of Famous Th ialet, by Mr. J. Morse, nearly two-thirds are oc- 
cupied by that awful incubus from which the dreams of English- 
men, from the Lord Chief Justice to the humblest reader of the 
journals, have been lately delivered. The rest of the volume is 
filled by very brief accounts of the trials of Tropmann, Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, and some American murderesses. The only case that 
deserves a word of mention is that of the Meteor. In this 
ease, according to Mr. Morse, it was allowed on both sides 
that American law and American practice entitled the vessel to 
her release. But the case was so strictly analogous to that of the 
Alabama that the Government insisted on and obtained her con- 
demnation on “grounds of State policy” alone; on the plea that 
her acquital would give England an answer to the American 
claim at Geneva which could not be safely put into our hands. 
Of course, if this be true, the American Government admitted the 
dishonesty ofits demands; for it allowed that by American law the 
Meteor was innocent, and insisted that her case was parallel to that 
of the Alabama. Mr. Morse ought to know what is possible in 
American courts better than we do, and we simply take this story 
as he gives it. But whether it be true or not matters little; every 
one who has given any attention to the subject is fully aware that 
the United States had, from 1800 to 1860, released a score of 
Alabamas (and of vessels fully armed and equipped, as the Alabama 
was not) to prey on the commerce of nations with which America 
‘was at , and allowed them to bring their prizes into American 
waters for protection into the in. 

« Alex,” in a volume entitled As It Should Bet, treats the 

stion of female suffrage from a somewhat novel point of view. 
He repudiates the doctrine that, if woman is to claim the rights of 
man, she must ‘orm the duties, apparently overlooking alto- 
ther the capital fact that every citizen is bound in the last resort 
to defend his country by force of arms, and that all franchises rest 
ultimately on this obligation. He dwells chiefly on the idea that 
woman has in her hands, in the education of the young, a power 
far greater than that of the Ballot, and needs no other. As he seems 
to the question as one of urgent moment, it would be well 
if he had considered a little more carefully the dilemma suggested by 
some Radical —— of female suffrage in this co —namely, 
the possibility that a mayer of women should pass laws which 
the majority of men would resist by force. Representative insti- 
tutions will not prevent the collision, even if they soften it; and 
when once physical force is on the side opposed to the law, not 
merely one law, but all law, is in danger. 

No Sex in Education §, by Mrs. Duffey, contains some sensible 
remarks on the mischief done to female health by other causes than 
over-study, and on the wholesome moral effect of school occupation 
and school one But on her main topic she writes sheer non- 
sense; and, rather to our surprise, ‘betrays a total ignorance of 
what has been written by physiologists of all sects and parties (in- 
cluding warm advocates of her cause) on the relation—we might 
almost say the relation of antagonism—between the brain and the 
distinctive female ization. Her whole argument is based on 
the tacit assumption that there is no such special relation—a fallacy 
which is at once fatal to the whole structure of her reasoning. 

Two interesting works || on the mineralogy and the gold-fields 


* The Four Civilizations of the World: an Historical Retrospect. By 
Henry Wikoff, Author of “A Visit to Prince Louis Napoleon at Ham,” 
“Political Essays,” &c. &c. i ia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 


+ Famous Trials: the Tichborne Claimant, Troppmann, Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, Mrs. Wharton, The Meteor, Mrs. Fair. By John T. Morse, 
junior. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

t¢ As It Should Be. By “ Alex,” Author of “As She Would Have It.” 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 

No Sex in Education; or, an E. Chance for both Girls and Boys. 
Being a Review of Dr. E. H. Clarke’s “ Sex in Education.” By Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey, Author of “What Women Should Know,” &c. Philadelphia: 
Stoddart & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


The Mineralogy of Nova Scotia: a R to the Provincial Govern- 


ment. By H. ow, D.C.L., Professor of istry and Natural Histo 
University of King’s College, Windsor, N. 8. Halifax, C. Annouk 
London : Triibner & Co. 


A Practical Guide Tourists, Miners, and Investors, and all Persons 
— : in the the Gold Fields of Nova Scotia A. 
eatheri 


of . By 
‘on, Author of “ ite’s Statistical Chart and T ‘ot 
Review: va, &e. Under Ofical 
of Mines and the Paris Exhibition 
Lendon : Triibner & Co. 


emigrants and of speculative capitalists, but of those writers who, 

on account of the ~aaeetaal 

land to foreign ri tis too common = 

the question as if reso the whole of tho ta Ea 
ire. The reports of Nova jan investigators ap prove 

as the inconveniences of season and temperature which interfere 

seriously with outdoor work and with navigation do not afiect 

indoor labour or mining aaony (for the surface temperature has 


no effect even at the highest level at which coal seams.are commonly 
worked), and the supply is uate to keep the textile trades 
of Europe going for centuries. the States must for 


manuf 


facturing rather than an er tae co! . Her gold-fields are 
said to be among the richest in the world; and as they do not 


afford much unity for placer or surface diggmgs, mining 
companies wall have little difficulty in obtaining labour at the 
market price of the colony. Labour is cheaper, and the yield of 
ore per ton of quartz is said to be decidedly larger, than either in 
Australia or California; it is comparatively near Liverpool; and 
there seems reason to believe that capital and enterprise, guided 
by adequate knowledge ired and applied on the spot, might 
produce as large fortunes out of the quartz mines of the various 
fields named in the little volume before us as out of any other 
exceptional field of lucrative industry. 


. Scott's Rome as It Is * contains ene gaat descriptions 
of the dest classical ruins and ecclesiastical buildings of Rome 
—the chapter being that which deals with the 


pearance and remaining inscriptions and monuments of the Cata- 
combs. Its great ‘defect lies in the writer's ignorance of classical 
antiquity, which is complete and sometimes provoking, and 
suggests a question whether one who does not even understand the 
language of the inscriptions she quotes had any right to come for- 
ward as an instructor of her countrymen on subjects of so much 
real value and interest. 

The Doctor and Student +, by Christopher St. Germain, was 
originally published in 1518, and is probably the first English treatise 
on English law that was given to the world through the printing 
press. The present volume ap to be a reprint of a later 
edition, revised by the W. Muchall whose name ap on the 
title-page ; but it is nevertheless of great antiquity. Its curious 
statements of the doctrines of our law as they stood before some 
of the principles which are now quoted as fundamental had been 
shateh—aiie as yet no Statute of Limitations applied ‘to land, 
and while the morality, if not the legality, of fines and recoveries 
to defeat entails was yet an a uestion—enable the reader 
to realize, as perhaps no histori wok: could do, the strangeness, 
and yet the familiarity, of the institutions with which it deals; to 
perceive how vast are the alterations which our system of law has 
undergone, and yet how completely its framework remains the 
same. If Muchall or St. Germain were to enter the Courts of West- 
minster Hall to-day, nothing would at first strike him as utterly 
strange or unintelligible ; it would not be till he came to listen to 
the arguments of counsel and the decision of the judges that he 
would apprehend the revolution which three centuries and a half 
have Sete not Bes in our actual law, but in the ideas and 
convictions by which its interpretation is regulated. Proba’ 
three-fourths of the learning of this book are gone by; and my 
there is scarcely a page in which we are not reminded of the signi- 
ficance of existing forms, or the origin of phrases whose life and 
meaning have since passed out of them. 

Mrs. Furness’s Concordance to Shakspeare’s Poems t requires no 
more than mention at our hands. It professes of course to give 
every word that occurs in the poems, and the passages in which it 
isto be found. 

The third volume of Count Rumford’s Works § contains papers 
on the construction of and chi and the economical 
consumption of fuel, which unhappily have not become antiquated 
through the progress of the last iam, 

Mr. Warner's Baddeck, and That Sort of Thing || is a pleasantly- 


* Rome us It Is; being Reminiscences of a Visit to the “ City of the 
Caesars.” Mrs. H. Seott, Author of “Day Dawn in Africa,” 
“Glimpses of Life in Africa,” &c. With Illustrations. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. London: Triibmer & Co. 

+ The Doctor and Student ; or, Dialogues between a Doctor of Divini 
and a Student in the Laws of England: of thas 
Laws, together with Questions and Cases concerning the Equity thereof. 
Revised and Corrected by William Muchall, Gent, to which are added tyro 
pieces conce Suits in Ch y by Subp I. A Replication of a 
Serjeant at the Laws of England, to certain Points alleged by a Student 
of the said Laws of England, im a Dialogue in English between a. Doctor of 
Divinity and the said Student. Il..A little Treatise Concerning Writs of 
Subpena. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 


¢ A Concordance to 's Poems : am Index to every Word therein 
contained. Philadelphia : Lippincott & 


1874. 

§ The Complete Works of Count aie Published by the American 

ggg d of and Sciences, Vol Boston. London: Triibner & 
1874. 


|| Baddeck, and That Sort of Thi Charles Dudley Warner, Author 
of Summer in ings,” 


of Nova Scotia deserve the careful attention not only of intendi : 
author’s system—while Mexico an eru stand apart as ‘‘a 
mystery.” China is barely named, and Assyria altogether for- 
@ gotten. The rest—that is, tically the whole—of the book is 
Fourth Sivilization Christianity”; and on | 
| generations to come have greater attractions than tures, 
especially as facilities of communication and the spread of civiliza~ : 
ee ee of the bleak New England:States towards = 
the rich inland regions and the splendid territory on the Pacific 
coast ; whereas Nova Scotia is marked out by nature as a manu- 
— 
= 
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written account of a tour in the Maritime provinces of the Domi- 
nion. Miss Vance’s novel, Lots Carrol*, is distinguished for a 
rather more affected style and rather weaker substance than are 
common among the American describers of American home life 
short tales Women’s Hearts is the 
ts. "8 


a ee overri the author’s object as a tale-teller. ‘Miss 
ing class of poetry me of 


prosaic. 
* Lois Carrol; or, Her Two Selves. By Susa S. Vance. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 


Some Women’s owes Ry Louise Chaneller Moulton, Author of 
«Bedtime Stories.” Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low 
1874. 


wee Own Girl. A Novel. By Marie Rowland. New York: 
P. Jewett. Boston: Lee & She London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 
Autumn Musings, and other Poems. By Elizabeth Hazard. Phila- 

: Lippincott & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1874. 


| Poems. By H. R. Hudson. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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London. [International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 
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of M. Formertnenam, 58 Boulevard de Strasbourg. 
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The publication of the Sarunpay Ruvrew'takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
the Country, through any on the day of publication. | 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepatd, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
88 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
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— 
(THE ALEXANDRA PALACE COMPANY, 


MUSWELL HILL, LONDON, N 
ISSUE OF SEASON TICKETS, 
Season Tickets are now on Sale, subject to usual conditions, at the Com: "s Offi 
their Agents, at the rate of 2ls. for Adults, and 10s. 6d. for Children. = Will, 
Park until the Palace is re-opened to the p public, and will also be a' le for all Shows, 
Concerts, Musical Festivals, Fétes, Kace Meetings, and the various Entertainments for Twelve 
Months, dating from the Gpening, ‘Ceremony. 


Vouchers can now be exc meee | for Season Tickets on application at the Manager's Office, 
Park, Muswell Hill, N 


on ALEXANDRA PALACE ART UNION. 
Special attention is directed to the fact that the 


Linsited, 


purchase of Pictures and other Shales WwW orks of Art exhibited in the P , 80 that, at the 
end of every year, Holder of a Guinea Ticket will be entitled partici 
Annual Distribution of Works of Art of bond fide money value of T ED 


POUNDS, which will be distributed 

| ak Tickets hes 10,000 (and there is reason 
or xampie.— sale ason ickets reaches ani e 

believe that it will far exceed this number), the Prizes will represent no less a cum than ” 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, 
and so on in proportion to the number of Tickets sold. 
The awards will be distributed according to the following scale: 
FOR EVERY THOUSAND SEASON TICKETS SOLD, 


according to a given scale among awe THOUS SAND 


Week of Ast of tang of £100 
Do. 20 0 

Do. 10 

2 Do. of the value of #3" 5 4 1010 0 
2 Do. 10 700 
Do. = #10 ° 10 0 0 
Do. do. 0 0 

{0 Season Tickets for the followi ing i) 


10 10 
N.B.—For or every 1,00 Season Tickets sold ad add the suin of £210 10s., or rtion 
for any intermediate number, being upwards of 20 per cent., ii seer an 
ONE PRIZE AMONG EVERY SIXTEEN SEASON TICKET HOLDE’S. 
For Full ‘Particulars see Special | Programme, which can be | obtained 1 on 


Me ESSIPOFF, SARASATE, PAPINI, LASSERRE, 
June 30, with Radelife, hing, Lazarus, Jakeway, 

8. nyist, Ganz. and Solos 

Pe and Pianoforte. LAST of UNION at Three 
o'clock. Visitors can pay at the Hall, or procure Tickets at ——, & Co.'s, Lucas & Co.'s, and 
— 3. With such a pha! executive genius, usual Vocal Music will be dispensed 


th at this Grand Matinée. 
Professor ELLA, Director. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The EIGHTY-SECOND —_——— EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. 
From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Do&RES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


FRIETORIUM, “The Dream of Pilate's Wife,” “ of the 
Christian “Francesca da Rimini,” Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, ew Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


HE _ SHADOW of DEATH.”—Painted by Mr. Hotman 


in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nazareth (begun in 1868, _ & leted end of 1872). 
oi oN. View at 398 Old Bond Street. ‘The Gallery is opened’ at Tens closed at Six, 
ice, ls. 


Lean WALTON’S PAINTINGS, EASTERN, ALPINE, 


ELSH, &e EXHIBITION, including the whole of Mr. WALTON’ rk during 
1874 now OPEN at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly.” Ten to 
logue, Is. 


Ae NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 72 Seymour Place, W.— 
ae’ PUBLIC MEETING will be held on behalf of this Charity. at Willis’s ie King 

t. James's, on 3, at half-past 3 P.M., the Earl K.G. 
Chair. Erichsen, Esq.. F.R.C.S.; George Critchett R.C. Garrett- 
Ande: M.D. Professo remantie ; Rev. 


Fowestt, M.P.; How and Rev. we 
Davies, ~o. and others will address the Meeting. 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
Hornsey Rise, near Hornsey, N. 
Bankers—LONDON and COUNTY BANK, Lombard Street, E.C. 
This Charity is designed oe a class of INFANT ORPHANS for wh quasey 
anics. whose incomes were 60 ana Ay oa to admit of their fut 
Families ; in being lett uterly destitute ire tor 
tion o an wards constitutes a Gover to bscriber 
ond upwends 10s. 6d. a subscriber. Se. Life ou 
73 Cheapside, London, E.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
All the Accounts are open to Governors. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill.— 
THIS CHARITY, instituted in 1758, for Twenty B s has now under care 390Children 
of both lt ‘depends upon VULU INTARY T for three-fourths of its Annual 


Income Pp ml £2,400 m an expendit 000, 
Contributions are solicited and wil be thankfully. received below. Banke 
London Joint-Stock Bank, E.C. 


Office, 73 Cheapside, ie E Cc. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROMSGROVE.—ELEC- 


to SCHOLARSHIPS. Scholarships, value about £70 per ann 
to board and lodgings free), and Two, valu “ch mpegs for Boys ander 15, will be competed 
for on July 1, and awarded for lassics or Mathematics._Apply to 
Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A 


BiG OF 
Patrons—Ths Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER, the Duke 6of DEVONSHIRE, 
rd LECONFIELD, the Marquis of BRISTOL, ac. 
President—The Earl of CHICHESTER. 
Principal_The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers — usual Public School Education in a most healthy climate, 
liarly favourable to ys of delicate constitution. Special ar: arrangements are made for 
Pupils muapating for the Civil Service. The Modern Forms have been onaenk with great 
care, and provide a thorough liberal and practical Education for Boys intended for Business or 
the active Professions. ,There is an excellent Laboratory, Workshop, &c. The School is well 
and Exhibitions. Terms, 80 to 90 Guineas per annum 
age (for Sons of Clergymen 60 to 70 Guineas).—Address, the Rev. the SECRETARY. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


—— Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Resto worst 
Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. attended cn Sea 


DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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—— 
Hudson’s || poems rise above that level, the author has not always} 
known, in indulging a decided taste for the practical, which gives a} 
flavour of originality to the volume, how to steer clear of the | 
distribution of a valuable collection of Works of Art, consisting of Original Pictune neat 
wa | and Water Colours, Statuary, Porcelain and Pottery, Bronzes, Statuettes, Engravings, Photo- 
ie — graphs, and other choice examples of Art. 
In anticipation of a large accession to the number of Season Ticket Holders, the Directors of 
Alexandra Palace Company pledge themselves to set aside y » 
| q 
| 
{ oF 
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